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♦ Dyadic. Interaction Analysis 



Twenty-eight second and third grade classroous in 
Austin, Texas were observed for approximately thirty hours each, 
using an elaboration of c^he Brophy-Good Dyadic Interaction 
Observation System. These process data were then analyzed for 
differences according *'to grade, student sex, and student 
socioeconomic status (SES) . Grade and sex diff ereijces were below 
chance levels ^n frequency and were generally as would be expected in 
direction. ■ Hotfever, SES diff erences- wer'^e widespread, indicating j-that 
teachers working at the same grade level may be faced with very 
different opportunities and demands. High SES classrooms featured 
eager and competitive students and businesslike teachers who focused 
on the curriculum. In contrast, low SES classrooms featured students 
who were fearful,- anxious, and generally alienated from, the student 
role. Their teachers attemjpted to combat student fears with patience 
and determination, and shoihsd a greater willingness to deviate from 
the curriculum' and to attend to matters of personal concern or. 
interest; thjey generally exhibited a more personalized approach. 
These process differences in teacher behavior appeared to be 
appropriate responses to the particular demands placed upon the 
teachers. (Author/BV) 
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Abstract • 



Twenty-eight second and %i rd .grade- el.assrooms were cJbserved 
about thirty hours each with an elaboration of .the >Brophy-Good (Jyadfc 
Interaction observation system. These process #3ta then were analyzed 
for differences according to grade, student sex, and student socio- 
economic status (SES). Grade and sex differences were below chance 
;|eve I s .in_ frequency and jnostly expected ip direction. However, .SES 
.differences were widespread, indicating that teachers work hng at the 
same gr^de- level may be faced with very different opportunity's and 
demands. Hi^h SES classrooms featured eager and competitive^ students 
and businesslike teachers who focused on the curriculum. In contrast, 
low SES classrooms featured students who were fearfu I ,' anxious, a^id 
generally alienated from the Student role, and teachers who attempted 
to'^ombat student fears with patience, determination, greater willingness 
'to .deviate from the curriculum and take up matters of persona I ■ concern 
or Ldterest, and a generally more personalized approach. In general)^ 
these. process differences in teacher behavior appeared to. be appropriate 
'teacher responses to the particular demands placed upon them. 

i ■ - ■ 
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The Texas Teacher Effectiveness Study: 
Student Sex, Grade, and Socioeconomic Status- 
. Differences in Classroom Process Measures 

This is one of a series of ancillary technical refiorts faom the 
Texas Teacher Effectiveness Project, The larger project, from whicF the 
data were drawn, was a two-ryear replicated teacher effectiveness study 
conducted at the second and third grades. The teachers had been selected 
from a larger pool oV jexperienced second and third grade teachers in the* 
Austin Independent School District, The teachers were included in^the 
effectiveness research^ because analyses of the mean residual gain scores 
of students in their classes across- three consecutive years prior to the 
study revealed that these teachers were exceptionally consistent, relative 
to the larger sample of teachers, in their ability to produce student 
learn I ng ga ins* ' - 

Teachers were selected for observati9nal study purely on tjie basfh 
of consistency. That is, the observed teachers represented the f u I K-range 
of effectiveness and were distributed roughly normally about the mean; we 
did not select a group of high effective teachers to compare with a group 
of low effective teachers/ 

Consistent teachers were selected for observation because their ^ 
relative consistency in producing student learning suggested that the^ might 
be particularly consistent in their classroom behavior, also. This, in turn 
suggested that these teachers would be especially li'kely to produce syste- 
matic and meaningful process-prxsduct relationships when measures of their 
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classroom behav'ior\were analyzed in relation to measures of student learning, 
compared to a random sample of teachers (Brophy, 1973). 

The +eachers were representative of teachers at these' grade levels' 
in the school system generally, except that tlrey were somewhat older and 
more experienced. Also, analyses of their responses to a 495- item question- 
naire concerning teacher beliefs, attitudes, and reported practices, revealed 
close similarity to the responses of a random I y ^selected sample of teachers 
who were working at the same grade levels in the same schopi system but 
were not included in the study. 

However, the teachers i'n'the Texas Teacher Effectiveness Project , 
were somewhat more traditional in their beliefs and attitudes about -school i ng 
thaft those in the comparison group. This traditionalism typified the sample 
as a whole, a lthough wl.thin the; sample it was negatively related to student 
' learning gains in low SES schools (Sherman, Brophy, Evfertson, & Crawford, 
in press). > 

Also, traditionalism was not related to age or years of teaching ex- 
perienbe (when traditionalism and teacher age were analyzed within each of 
the :No groups, these variables were utterly ujjrelated). Apparently, 
soUiething about this sample of teachers makes them both more traditional 
in their bel iefs and attitudes and more consistent in their effeciCS upon 
students (although, as noted earlier, they ranged from very low to very 
high in level of effectiveness, -although all were highly consistent in degree- 
of effectiyeqess). Thus, these teachers were different from other second 
^ and third grade teachers in the same 'school 'system in at least two ways: 
they were more traditional' in their beliefs and attitudes, and they were. 
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more consistent in their relative effects upon ^student learning- The_ 

reasons for these differences remain unknown. 

The present report focuses on student grade, sex, and so(^ioeconomic 
status (SESf differences in process data taker from observations in the 
cla^fesrooms of these teachers: It seems unlikely that their special charac- 
t^istics would influence external validity with regard to^SES, because the 
/majbritv^ teachers were worl<Tng wJthTn the same SES levels for many 
.years. Howler, ij" is possible that findings related to grade and es?ec;ially 
to sex «/ere minimized in this group, compared to teachers who were less con- 
sistent and possibly more influenced by student differences. 

It could beVargued that highly traditional attitudes might increase 
\ * 

sex differences ifVthe teachers were particularly traditional in their sex 
role expectations/ However, analyse? of these teachers' questionnaire 
-responses revealted that their traditionalism was focused squarely on bel iefs^ 
and att-itudes aboijt schools and teaching. They were more traditional in 
the sense that they felt that school should be primarily an educational 
institution rather than a socia I i zationa I one, that -teacher directed in- 
struction usually was preferablQ to indep.ertdent student learning, and, ^in 
general, that their job was to teach the students the fundamentals of the 
threeR's. This suggests that, if anything, the special characteristics 
of these teachers would be such as to reduce the frequency of sex differences 
in the teacher-student interactions observed in their classes. 

- .They might also reduce grade differences somew'hat, since these teachers 
seemed particulary reluctant to use some of the new curriculum packages ^ 
meant for individualized instruction and to use activities designed for the 
creation and use of learning centers. In general, however, within the set 
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pf process data Included in 4he observation instrument to discussed, 

-there is every reaipn to believe that Ve obtained differences have high • 

external val idity. . . 

^ Highly consistent teachers were observed for .two years; 31 for the 
first year "and 28 the second, divided roughiy evenly between the second 
.and third grades. Included in the second year'were 19 "teachers viho had 
been in the study the first year, plus nine new ones selected from the 
^original pool of 165 >o replace the 12 who did not^continue in the study^ . 

the second year iecause they had retjred, gone on leave, changed grade 
"---'levels, or refused further participation).. 

^the teachers were 'observed only four times in thefirst year, due 
•to ftecial. limitations'. Tl^i s was not much of a data base; particularly 
for -low. inference variables that do not occur very, often . Since this was 
' the case for many of the variables in the system, the first year data, 
' although reliable from, the standpoint of interioder agreement, did not 
constitute a rel iable sample of -f he teachers' general behavior, except for 
a, relatively small number of variables. 

Consequently, the present report deals only with the second year data. 
^During that year, the 2& participating teachers were observed for 14 half-days 
(appr6xima'tely 30 hours) each-, spaced across the school year and divided 
■ roughly evenly between morning and afternoon observations. The primary focus 
was on relationships between classroom process behaviors and measu^res of ^ 
student outcomes (standardized achievement test scores a'djusted for student 
achievement levefs at the beginnings of the years). Readers interested in 
these data should consult Brophy and Evertson (Note I, N5fer-2)-.- 
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Data Collection Instrumeot ^ • " . 

1,. ' Low inference classroom observational data were collected with an, 
adaptation .of the^original Brophy-Good Dyadi^c Interaction Observation 
System (Brophy & Good, 1970). 'This- system concentrates on dyad'^c inter>- 

actions between teachers and^jnd ividual N+udents,. dividing tjiem broadly 

■** . ' " 

into public response, opportunities occurring In whole class lessons or 

d I scussions .and public response opportunities occurring in small groups 

^such as reading groups; private dyadic contacts involving classroom work 

or procedural matters; and behavi^^^l contacts which occur because a 

child is singled out for praise or (usually) warning or -criticism for 

misconduct. All interactions a re- coded so^^that it* is clear, whether the 

interaction was initiated by the teacher or by the chVId-; and^teacher 

praise or criticism of the child is coded whenever it occurs. In addition, 

'the system ^ I lows for several, pther cod i ng d isti net ions. 

Within publ ic response opportunities , in addition to coding" whole 

class versus small group contexts, .the observers noted the sex of the .child 

the -dif:f iculty level of the question,, the metfjod by which the response Of.- 

portunity was obtained, the quality of the student' s-response, ^nd the 
. ' ^ — * 

nature 'of the teacher's reaction to this response. ^Question dil^f icul'ty was 
coded as process (the question is a "why" or "how" quest i^en that requires 
the child to explain. something at length); product (the question is a "who, 
"what," "where," "when," or "how many" question that requires the child to 
produce a fact from memory); choice (yes-no questions, either-or questions,' 
.or other response opportun itie^ that allow the child to choose'among alfer- 
^natives); opinion (the question does not have a singly correct answer and 
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simpjy .sol icits^i-he student^^ opinicrh on something); or self (the question 
has nothinq to do with t'he curriculum but simply a?ks .the student about 
personal prefereQces or experiences)- 

* Methods of obtaining response >opportun it ies included . preselect (the 
teacher names the sti^dent who is to answer the question before even asking^ 
tfie question)'; non-volunteer (the teacher asks the question and waits for 

the students to r^ise their hands, but then calls on^ a student who does not 

"0. ' . • ^ * , * , * / 

^ ^ have his or her hapd up)^ volunteer (the teacher cal Is on a student with ' 



^is or her hand up); on ca'f l-out, (before the teacher can call on anyone, a 
studdnt cal 13 out the answer)- ^ ,^ 

The quality of' student response wS.s coded as correct, in correct , 
7art WrQct , don^f -know. 'Cthe ^.student -says "I *donH know" or indicates 
^ this by shrugging), or ho resf^bnse ("l-Ke student maKe^.no overt response 

at a I I ) • • V ' ^ 

Teacher reactions to student res ponses were coded whenever they 
* * «~ :: ' — — — : — ' ' " *^ , - 

involved anything other than simple affirmation of correcr responses or 

negation-of incorrect responses. Categories included praise , .criticism , 

no feedback (the teacher cJoes rlpt everx indicate whet-her or not theVresponse^ 

\fes ^rrect, bu^ simp.ly moves on 'to something and someone else), , process 

feeHback tthefteacher explains the situation at lenqth)> gives answer (the 

teacher 'simpjp gives the answer withC^ut explaining at jength), cal I -out 

(some other student calls ou-f the answer), asks other (theH^her calls on 

. another chi ld for the answer), repeat t(the teacher repeats the question^ 

• or-at'1east ij.dicates to the child* that shQ is waiting for a response to' ^ 

♦ • 

the original question), rephVa^se^or. cl ue (tTie teacher goes beyond merely * 
repeating-tbe original question by helping the child through rephrasing 
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the question to make it easier or providing a clue to help him or her 
respond), op new question (the teacher asks a question that calls for a 
different answer than the first question did). Several of these teacher 
feedback categories could be coded in reaction to a single student response. 

For example, a teacher could give the answer, give process feedback in 

*. 

addition to providing just the answer, ''and criticize the student for failing 
to know tjie answer. 

P rivate dyadic contacts were categorized according to whether they 
were initiated, by the teacher or by the student, and, within this,^^accord1ng 
to whether they dealt with work versus procedure. Work contacts specif ica I ly 
involved ^seatwcrk or other student work on classroom assignments. The inter- 
actions oc-curred because the teacher went around checking .progress and stopping 
to provide ♦feedback or encouragement to students, or because the studenfs 
came to the teacher to show work in order to get approval or help^Procedural 
interactions included all other dyadic, inter act iojis except behaviora I ones. 
The^ had to do with such matters as running errands for the teacher, passing 
out paper or suppi ies, requesting permission to go to the washroom or use 
some speciaj equipment, and so on. Teacher praise or criticism was cpded 
whenever it occurred^duri ng such intera,ctions. In addition, work interactions 
were coded as either brief or long , and, when the observer could hear the 
interaction and make a decision, teacher feedback provided in these work inter- 
actions was coded as process .feedback (detailed explanations) or product 

J 

feedback (simply giving a correct answer). 

When teachers initiated procedural interactions, which usually involved 
requesting students to perform some errand or favor, the teacher also was 
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coded for whether or not she th^Dj<ed the student for doing so. In student 
initiated procedura I M nteract ions, which u sual ly involved student requests 
for , permission to do something, the teachers were* coded for whether or not 

s 

they granted the student's request^ and if they did, whether they granted 

« 

it iri^ediately or delayed it, 

^Finally, behav iora I i nteract ions were coded whenever the teacher singted 
out an individual student for good or (more commonly) bad classroom behavior. 
Behavioral praise was coded if the teacher cal led ^genera I attention to the 
good behavior of a' student who had done something praiseworthy (he or she 
finished cleaning up and quickly.got in line; the student kept a neat desk; 
etc). Behavioral warning s were coded when a chi Id who was becoming dis- 
ruptive^Was warned that the objectionable behavior had to be charf^ed. 
Teacher criticism was coded in similar situations if the teacher went 
beyond^imply warning the students by criticizing them in a negativisitic 
arid personal manner or punishing them for their misbehavior. 

The system also allowed for the coding of spme of the variables 
stressed by Kounin (1970) ijn situations involving*student misbehavior. Three , 
types of teacher errors in handling such situations were coded if and when 
they were observed. These included target errors (the teacher identifies 
the wrong student or only some of the students responsible for the problem), 
timing errors (the teacher waits too long before intervening, so that* what * 
started out as a relatively minor problem becomes a major disruption), or 
over reactions (the teacher overreacts to the situation emotionally and 
behavioral ly, giving it much more negative and/or extended attention than 
it warrants). If none, of these errors were made, "no error"'was coded. 
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^ Readers interested in the coding manual presenting the details of 
these coding distinctions along with information about coder training, 
establishing reliability, and other aspects of the implementation of the 
coding system should consult Brophy and-Evertson ('1973). All of this 
information is included in the appendix to that report. 

Data Tabulation and Analyses * 

Data for each classroom Involve a number of frequency measures and 
a larger number of proportion scores. Both of these were derived from simple 
'sums of the codes within each category. Frequency data for a few variables 
were obtained by dividing the sum in each category for a given classroom 
by the amount of time that classroom was observed. 

Percentage measures were obtained by expressing a category or com- 
bination of related categories as a numerator and dividing it' by a denomi^- 
nator composed of that same category or set of categories plus other ones 
that formed part of a larger set. For example, teachers differed in their 
raw frequencies of praise of correct a'^swers by students,. However, per-' 
centage scores a llowing^di rect comparisons of teachers were computed by 
dividing- the number of correct student answers that each teacher praised^by 
the total number of correct student answers coded in her classroom. This 
yielded a variable called "percentage of correct answers followed by teacher 
praise." Simi I ar ^procedures were used to cr.eate such variables as "percentage 
ot student responses which were not given^^any feedback by the-teacher," 
"percentage of work contacts which were initiated by the student," and "per- 
centage of student misbehaviors which el Icited teacher warnings (versus 
criticisms)." 
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These procedures yielded a total of 171- low inference measures of 
classroom process behavior. Not all of these measures yielded usable data, 
however, because ^ome never occurred at all, and others occurred so in- 
frequently tnat meaningful analyses could not be performed. Thus, although 
there were 13 teachers working in low SES schools and 15 teachers in high 
SES schools, and there were 15 teachers working in second grade and 13 
teachers working in third grade, data were not always available for all 
teachers.^ 

The data were obtained through two-way (sex b/ SES) analyses of 
variance to assess^ sex and SES differences and fhcjir interactions, and by, 
one-way analyses by grade, to assess differences between ^second and third 
grade (student sex was omitted from the latter analyses because the former 
analyses had revealed it to be of minimal, significance, as will be reported 
below). In these an^alyses, no data were^^ecorded whenever the number of 
teachers in either cell for SES or grade fell below five. As a result, 
data were__.avai lable on 85 variables for whole cl^ass^ interactions in the 
moruings, for 75 variables for^whole class interactions in the afternoons, 
and for 94 variables for reading group interactions. ^ 

This represents a serious shrinkage of data. It could have been 
avoVded if individual, students rather than intact classes had been (jset) as 
the units of analysis. However, given the large number of students involved 
(over 700) and the smal/l amounts of data available for Jndividual students, 
this would have been inappropriate. The present procedures were much more 
conservative, and they confined attenhion to those variables which occurred 
with sufficient frequency to allow meaningful analyses. Furthermore, under 

r> 
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the circumst-ahces, statistical significance translates pretty directly into 



practictil significance, in that differences had to be large and widespread 
enough- to be of some importance for an .effect to reach statistical signi- 
ficance. 

This was true even though the relatively high probability level of 
.10 was used (to compensate for the low N ) . Given the probability value 
of .10 and the numbers of variables for which data were available, the 
numbers of significant findings expected by chance alone were 8,5 for whole 
class interactions in the mornings/7-5 for whole class interactions in 
the c^f.terhoons, and 9.4 for interactions in the reading gro.ups. This should 
be kept in mi-nd, becausje on-l-y^the f ipdings for SES excdeded i-hese chance 
expectations. 

Res u I ts 

^ ^» 

the results of cfhe two-way /sex by SES analyses of variance are 

, ' _ __ _ * 

presented in Table I, and the results of the one-way analyse! of variance 
by grade '(second grade versus third grade) are presented in Table 2- 



Insert Table I about here 

/ . - - 



Sex and' SES 



Rir 



The results of "the sex by SES analyses are presented in Table 1. in 
general, SES y/as, pp. jmportant factor, but sex was not. Significant main 
effects for SES were obtained for 21. of the 85 variables for whole class 
interactions in the morning, 13 of the 75 variables for the whole class 
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intgractions in the aftenioon, and 25 of the 94 variables for reading 
group intera'ctTonl. ^In sharp contrast to these figures, significant 

main effects for sex appeared only five times, four times, and five times, 

t 

-respectively, for the sam.e contexts. Sex by SES interactions appeared 
only twice for the whole class interactions in the. mornings, twice J n the 
reading group interactions, and not at all in the afternoon interactions. . 
thus, main effects for SES occurred at frequencies clearly above chance 
expectancy, while those for sex and for interaction were actua 1 1 y be I ow 

chance expectancy. ^ _ 

In presenting the data, the variable numbers are given In parentheses 
after each result discussed, so that readers can locate the exact data in 
the tables moi-e easily. These- are the numbers which appear in the leftmost" 
columns of each tab|e. ^ o ^ ♦ ^ 

" ~ , \ 

student Sex , 

None of tHe significant sex differences occurred on varia^bles^^haying 
to, do with publ ic rosponseopportunities occurring in reading groups 6r whole 
class discussions.' This means that teachers were equalizing response ^' 
'opportunities to boys and girls, that the chi I drenVwere responding about 
equally in terms of percentages of correct answers, and that teachers were 
-giving general ly simi lar kinds, of ^feedback to these student responses. Two 
of the significant sex differences appeared for var iabi es dealing with 
teacher feedback to relevant student initia.ted questions during morning 
interactions. The teachers responded with brief feedback more often when 
such questions were asked by boys (64), but they responded with long feedback 
more often wfen such 'questions wye asked by girls (65). These questions 

IS ' - - - ' ' 
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were not asked frequently, ^however, anrcf these sex differences for the 

nx)rning data were not replicated in either the afternoon data or the 

reading group data. 

The next significant sex differences deal with academically-related 

student initiated comments (as opfposed to questions). Boys cal led out more ' 

such comments without prior permission than girls in the mornings in general 

class act^ivities (81). The means for the other two data sets were i n the 

<» ^ 

same direction, but were not statistically significant. These fi t with 
numerous other data to the effect that 'boys are more actiye in the classroom. ^ 
(jn calling out responses without permission (Baum, Brpphy, Evertson, Crawford, 
& Anderson, Note 3). . 

Sex differences also appeared* for the percentages of student initiated 
comrfients accepted (86) and, for the percentage integrated into the discussion 
topics of the moment (87). Both^ of these significant sex differences^ appeared 
only in the reading group data, and they showed that teachers were more li^^ely 
to,merel.y accept a relevant student comment from boys, but to integrate a 
relevant student comment from girls into the discussion. Assuming that these 
differences are real (not just chance fin^dings), they might reflect either 
a greater teacher recept iveness toward the comments made by gjris, or a 
tendency for girls to make more relevant or higher level comments which are 
easier for teachers to integrate into the discussion rather than to merely 
acknowledge.' 

Sex differences appeared in all three contexts for the percentage of 
private contacts which were initiated by the students (110). In each case, 
girls initiated a greater percentage of private contacts with the teachehs 
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than boys, except that boys initiated more contacts involving personal 
concerns in reading group situations (II7)« This same sex difference in 
spontaneous sfudcnt initiated approaches to teachers was observed in a 
d if terent .study. spannJ rig. grades, two ihrough five (Baurrv et aj^.,. Note 3). 
Boys apparently are relatively uninteresteiJ in teachers and tend to confine 
their interactions with teachers to those necessitated by student role 
demands^. 

In the afternoons, the teachers made slightly more management requests 
,of boys than girls (128). Thus, when^the teacljer needed someone to run 
an errand or perform some task required for classroom management, they ^we re 
more likely to ask boys than girl.s, at least in this cdntext. The dafa 
from the other two contexts show a non-significant difference in the same 
direction fop.the mornings, but no difference for the readinfg groups. 

The teachers also had proportioha I ly more noil-verbal control contacts 
with boys, although the difference was significant only in the reading group 
context 138 ) • The reasons for this sex d if ference are unknown. Boys do 
misbehave more often, but this does not explain why teachers respond to 
them non-verbal ly more often* Perhaps frequent but minor misbehavior causes 
boys to regularly check to sea if they are being watched, thus making it 
easier for teachers to use non-verbal methods with them. 

The finall variable showing sex differences was total teacher initiated 
dyadic c6ntacts\?ver total time (171). Boys iiad more such contacts in all 
three contexts, and the sex difference was significant for whole class 
interactions in the mornings and the afternoons. The difference fqr 
reading groups was in the same direction but was not significant. These 

r 
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data parallehthe student initiation data suggesting -that teachers make 
up for the fact that- boys cdme to tfiem less frequently to initiate contacts 
by going to the boys to initiate contacts themselves instead. This same 
relationship was found by Baum, et aL» (Note 3J - 

School SES 

Data from the teachers in the 13 low SES classrooms compared to 
the teachers in the'is high' SES classrooms showed more than twice the number 
of significant d i f.f e^renQef to be expected by chance in all three contexts. 
In genera^, SES dTTTefences .in classroom composition were extremely important 
in this study; the process-p'roduct data make much more sense when analyzed 
separately for low versus high SES classes than they do when analyzed 
for the group of teachers as a whole (Brophy & Evertsbn, Note 2). 

SES scores for each school were derived by summing school SES rankings 
made by six school administrators. These rankings were highly intercor- 
re.lated Call r's above .90). They were summed to yield a distribution from 
low to high SES, ^and the te^ehecsjn the sample were divided at the median 
to form SES groups. As it happened, the 28 teachers could not be divided 
/.into two exactly equal groups because inclusion of the median score resulted • 
in a 13-15 split. Rather than artiitrarily assign one of the teachers in 
\the higher SES group to the lower SES group, we used N's of 13 for the ioWer 
SES'^'group and 15 for the higher SES group. 

The S,ES differences reveal that the natures of the student body and 
teaChec-stude^vhOnteraction can be very different in schools of contrasting 
SES level, even at\h.e same grade level. Our classroom observers noted that 
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the high SES classrooms w.ere populated nxDSt I y by bright and highly motivated 
-children who general ly spoke up, were eager to respond, and seemed to enjoy 
learning* If .anything, the teachers in these classrooms had problems con- 
trolling overeagerness and competitiveness. Handwaving and other attempts 
to get the teacher to coJ I on students were frequent in these classes. 

In contrast, the observers stated ^at the lower SES classrooms t/pically 
'were marked by alienation from learning. In these early grades, this alienation 
rarely took the form of overt hostility or aggressiveness. Instead, the 
students were passive and inhibited. Teachers often had to work to'get them 
to^ respond .in any fashion, Tet alone correctly. Handwaving and other signs 
of eagerness to" respond were rare. Also, the chi ldren in the low SES class- 
rooms usually did not yet'have the combination of independent work skills, 
functional reading, and direction following ab i I ity needed to enable them 
to work independently for very long.. Thus, they were Jnore dependent upon 
the teacher for structuring of learning experience's and for monitor ing and 
correcting seatwork. ^ > ^ . 

These observations have been inserted here to help "sQt the scene" 
for some of the SES differences observed in the^ data. .To facilitate com- 
^pari sons "With the data presented in the report by Baum, et al[^. (Note 3), , 
the data for public response opportunities will be presented first, followed . 
by the data for private work and procedure interactions; fol lowed by the 
data for behavior interactions. 

Teachers were more likely to preselect students for response bfjpor- 
tunities in reading group in the high SES classes (I). Differences were ^ 
V in the same direction for the whole class i-nteracti oris, but they were not 
significant. This finding may'"r^present one way that these teachers dealt 

' • ■ 22 
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with the problem of competitiveness in seeking response opportunities in 
these high SES classrooms. The other significant SES*finding relating to 
selection of student respondents, and an especially interesting one, was 
that low SES students were more Mkely to call put answers in two oj the 
three contexts, and both of these differences were signi'ficant (4). At 
flrst^N*^is seems to contradict the general picture .of low SES classrooms 
drawn above. However, other data indicate that teachers in low SES class- 
rooms were more tolerant of student call outs, and that teachers in high 
SES classrooms were especially firm in insisting that everyone respect 
everyone e I se^s. response opportunities (appropriately, in each case). Thus 
we believe that^these differences reflect differences in what the teachers 
a I lowed rather than differences in student predisposition to call out 
responses without permission. 

The measures of the difficulty level of teacher questions showed only 
one significant sex differq^nce: more choice questions were asked in read in 
groups in high SES classrooms (6). Jhis was contrary to expectations, 
because_^we had thought that there would be more , process questions (which 
usually are more difficult) and fewer choice questions (whijch usually are 
simpler) in the high SES classrooms. We offer no interpretation for this 
finding, becalise there were context differences in the opposite direction: 
more choice ^questions were asked in ^he low SES classrooms in each of the 
other two contexts (whole class interactions), although neither difference 
reached statistical significance.' 

Data on the quality of children's answers indicated that hi*gh SES 
students were likely to respond correctly about 82^ of tf)e time, while the 
low SES students responded correctly 12% of the time (7). Conv.ersely, 
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the percentage^f wrong answers was higher for the low SES students (9). 
Also,, the percentage of -Instances in which, the students made^ no response 
whatsoever was higher for the low SES students, significantly so for two 
of the three contexts (ID* Thus, high SES students were more likely to 
make some kind of response when ca I led on,_and they also were more likely 
to 6e corrects 

Teacher reactions to correct answers showed no significant dif- 
ferences. Data on teacher reactions to part-correct answers revealed that 
Tow SES teachers tended to call on someone else when the child did not 
respond or responded incorrectly more frequently than high SES teachers, 
but only in the reading group context (22). The difference was in the same 

direction for one of the other contexts, but was reversed for the third. 

* 

The low SES teachers also were more likely to rephrase or give a duetto 
try to improve a partially correct response^. However, this appeared only 
.for the a'fternoon, whole class^ interaction coptext. The means for the 
other two contexts were identical (26). These data are of questionable 
meaning, because part-correct responses were relatively rare. Again, 
though, they indicate that the low .SES teachers had greater difficulty. 
In obtaining correct responses from their studentis. 

The data on teacher responses to wrong answers showed that the low 
SES teachers allowed more call outs in readjng groups.J>h^n the high SES 
teachers d'id (34), and that the low SES teachers rephrased or gave clues 
more often in trying to enable students to respond correctly (37), at 
least in the whole class interactions in the afternoons* High SES teachers 
apparent I y'^either gave the answers or cal l ed on other students, ia these 
si-tuations, although the differences were not significant. These. data 

» Hi 
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again Indicate the difficulties that teachers in the low SES schools had 
In obtaining student responses. 

• Teacher reactions to " I don't know" responses and to student failures 
to respond were analyzed both separately and together. The sepa^ate analyses 
revealed' -nothing ^or the "i don't know" responses, because these happened 
too-Wrfeiiuently to analyze! Thus, most of the findings for the combination 
of d6n't know" and no response situations come from no response situations 

First,- looking only at the data on teacher reactions when the children 
failed to respond at all, it Is clear that the high'sES teachers generally - 
either gave the student the answer themsejves or called on another student 
(I5f! 158). In contrast, teachers in the low SES schools were more Irkely 
to stay with the original student and attempt to get an Jmprovqd response 
by repeating the question, rephrasing the question, or asking a new question 

H 

(160, 162). These process differences" in teacher behavior appeared to be 
appropriate, because process-product analyses revealed that staying with the 
original respondent and attempting to get an answer was associated with su6- 
cess in obtaining student learning gains in low SES -school s, whi le cal I ing-^ 
on someone else or giving the answer was associated with^obtalriing student 

learning gains in high SES schools (Brophy & Evertson, Note I , Note 2). 
These same general differences are reflected in the data for teacher 

reactions to "I don't know" situations and no response situations combined 

(4I-, 42, 44, 46). Again, teachers in trie high SES schools were more likely 
■ to give the answer or call on someone else, while teachers in the low SES 

schools were more Likely to stick with the original student and try to 

obtain a response. 
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The data for teacher reactions combined across all response oppor- • 
tuniti§s (regardless .of quality of student' answers) reflect a somev*at ^ 
d-ifferpnt pattern* .Teachers in low SES schools were more IUse|y to stay 
wlth^he original respondent and attempt to; improve the response after an 
inJtial failure (52), and they a I so .tolerated more student 3Sll outs (56), ^ 
^ as reported previously- However, the low. SES teachers also were, more likely 
to call on anotheV student after an initial failure to answer correctly during 
general class interactions in the morning (55), This contrasts wJth the 
findings reported above in situations where students had f aisled to make any 
kind of response at afl^ The apparent reason is that this f inding primari ly. 
reflects teacher behavior following wnong answers by students, as opposed 
to teacher behavior fol lowing no response at all, 
" Jhe measure of student response opportunities over total teaching ti(ne 

(57) favored' the high SES classrooms in,all three contexts, significantly 

^ : x< <L . - / 

SO' for whole diass interactions in the^iorning. Thus, the high SES class- 
-rooms involved more verbal interchanges in the pubfic response opportunity 
contexts than did the low SES classrooms. . ^ ^ 

The data on student initiated qDestior^s occurring in public response 
opportunity, situations indicate that more such questions were cal led out In 
the low SES classrooms (59), * Again,' we be I i eve this to be a difference, in 

teacher tolerance rather than student preference. All of the other measures 

• ■ . ' V ^ ^ 

V relating to student initiated questions showed either no significant dif-* . 
# 

ferences or not enough data to allow analyses. There were few student * 

initiated questions at these early grade levels, even in high SES classrooms. 
» * ^ , 

The data for student initiated comments (as opposed to questions) again 

showed that the low SES teachers tolerated more call outs than the high SES 

teachers did (81). High SES teachers accepted more relevant student initiated 
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comments than low SES teachers did (86), but low SES teachers went beyond 

. simple acceptance and integrated more of these comments into the discussion,* 

♦ >■*•. 

at, least In reading group interactions (87)* Informal observer reports 
•suggest that th^ls difference probably appeared because the high SES teachers 

. . • / - 

received many more student initiated comments, so that simple acceptance 
of sucb^omments probably was appropriate in most instances. In contrast. 



^'student initja'ted 'cormients in low SES classrooms were infre^quent, so that 
+he relevant ones could be Integrated Jnto the discussion topic more fre- 
quently. As with* student initiated questipns, student initiated comments 

* «were infrequent; so that the remaining vahiables in this set showed either 
no significant differences, or, typically, not enough data to'analyze. 

The data on self and opinion questions show that both of these non- 
apademic questions were cpore frequent in low SHS classrc^ms (101, 104), 
These -findings fit with our observers' impressions that the high SES class- 
r#oms concentrated more on teaching the curriculum, while the low SES class- 
rooms deviated from the curriculum more frtequently to take up more general 
discussions or matters of personal concern. However, the hlghiSES teachers 



Were more^ l ik^y to praise the answers their students gave to opinion questions 
af'^least in the one context for which data wer,e available (106). 

The preceding dat^ all dealt wjtYi measures taken in public response 
opportunity situations . The next major set of data, deal with teacher and 
studenf initiated work and procedure, contacts . These were essential ly private 

. — — r > 

Contacts of '^levance only to the specific student involved, although often 
they were overheard by other students. 
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The data. for student initiated work contacts show that low SES teachers 
praised students more durmg such contachs in one of the three contexts 
(III), that the percentage of private work contacts which were student - 
initiated was higher in the high SES classrooms (113), and that the high 
SES students more often w.ere given brief feedback when they initiated work 
contacts (115). Thus, high SES students came to the teachers to get help 

V 

or to. show their work more frequently, and teacher responses usually were 
briefer. This'teacher behav.ior probably was appropriate, given that the 
high SES students genera I ly were more successful and thus probably needed 
less explanation or correction, on the average. The praise difference also 
makes sense, because process-product data indicated that pVaise in this 
situation was especia I ly facilitative of student learning in the low SES < 
classrooms, but not so much in the high SES classrooms (Brophy & Evertson, 
Note I , Note 2). . 

^ Th^ data for student initiated contacts involving personal concerns 
of students indicate that there were more such contacts in the low SES 
schools (117). This is another aspect of the more general finding that the 
low SES classrooms were more 'persona I i zed and less focused on the curriculum 
than the hidh iSES ciassaooms. Another. aspect of this same general -SES 
di^fference is the greater frequency of procedural contacts i,n low SES 
classrooms ( 122) . * 

Teacher initiated wprk^contacts involving praise were more frequent 
in the high SES classrooms (124), and in general, teacher praise was more 
• frequent "in teacher initiated work contacts than jn student initiated work 
.contacts. This was appropriate, because process- product data indicated 
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that praise was more effective in teacher initiated, contacts than in 

.student J nj±I a ted, contacts (Brophy & Evertson, Note I, Note 2). ' 

the percentage of teacher initiated procedural contacts which in- 
volved management requests was slightly higher in the low SES classrooms 
(128). This* probably reflects a greater need for these teachers to- give 
their studenis specific instructions aboilY what to do and when and how 
to do it, as compared with teachers working in high SES classrooms- In 

^addition to asking their students to do things more frequently, low SES 
teachers thanked them for doing so more frequently, at least in the whple 
class contexts in the morning (130). However, these data were reversed 
in the reading group contexts. Thus, the data concerning thanking students 
for doing management -tasks are mixed. 

The combined teacher evaluation data across all academic situations 
revealed that high SES teachers praised their students more frequently for 

^gobd work or good responses than low SES teachers did (131). Ironical ly, 
such praise was negatively correlated wi.th student learning gains in the 
high SES classrooms (Brophy & Evertson, Note I, Note 2), however. There 
were.no significant SES differences in behavioral praise or behavioral 
warnings. 

The data on discipline and. control errors revealed no SES differences 
in frequency of errors or in target or timing errors. However, in the one 
/context -^f or which data were available, overreact ions were much more frequenf 
in the low SES classrooms than in the high SES classrooms (137). These ^ 
appeared to be functional, however, because the process-product data re- 
vealed overreactions to be positively associated with student learning gains 
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(drophy & Evertson, Note I, Note 2). Apparently, te^acher -interventions 
which struck classroom observers as emotional overreact ions were hot- 
really overreact ions Id the context of the situation, At any rate, these 
teacher behaviors coded as overreact ions were positively associated with 
* student learning rates. v 

The data on sharing of persona! experiences in private dyadic con- 
te^ts revealed that this occurred more frequently in low SES classrooms, 
both in teaqher initiated contacts CI45) and in child initiated contacts 
(I44)* This is yet another aspect of the general tendency of low SES 
classrooms to be more personalized and, less strictly structured by cur- 
,riculum considerations, relative to high SES classrooms. 

The finaj variable showing a social class d i fference^is the measure- 
of total^j^esppnse^opportuni tiesH^n the morning over the total time avail- 
able. This showed a significant difference fn favor of the high SES class-, 
rooms (1-70), and it is related to the previously reported finding concerning 
response opportunities over total teaching time (57). These high SES cla,ss- 
* rooms involved moije verbal interactions in which teachers asked questions 
an3' students/answered or participated in discussions, compared to the lower 
SES classrooms. The l:atter involved relatively more individualized practice 
and seatwork, and proportionately less verbal interaction, .particularly 

involving the whole dassT 

]ese $ES differences reflect appropriate teacher behavior , 

\ 

at leasts with respect to student achievement. Almost every SES difference 
observed was correlated positively with student learning gains on standardized 

achievement tests. | That ^is, when teachers in one of the two SES groups did 

1 



verba 1 interaction 
-I n genera I , th 
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more of something than teachers In the other group, the behavior involved 
usually was correlated positively with student learning gains for that SES 
group. 

Furthermore, most of fhe SES differences .observed appeared to reflect 
teacher controlled variables. , That is, even though there was ample^ evidence 
that the students In the two SES groups Vere very different and presented 
different demands and problems to the teachers, the present data, along _ 
with the process-product data, suggest that teachers were responding appro- 
priately to these student differences in ways that helped facilitate student 
learning. This is discussed at m^uch greater length in the reports of process- 
product relationships^^(Bro£t\^^ - - . ^ 



Grade Differences " 

Grade differences were obtained through one-way analyses of variance 
comparing^ the 15 teachers in grade two^with the 13 teachers in grade three. 
The data are presented in Table 2. 

i ■■ ■■ ; . * 

t 

Insert Table *2 about here. 



Observed grade differences were somewhat below chance expectations. 
The analyses yielded significant differences (only I J of 107 times for the 
whole class interactions in the morning, four of 103 times for whole class 
interactions in the afternoon, and eight of 105 times for reading group 
interactions.) This was not surprising.^ Few differences between grades two 
and three were expected, partly on the basis of the general similarities 
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In these two grades, and partly on the basis of previous data shpwing these 
two grades to be very slmifar to each other (Baurh et aj^;. Note ,3). 
. _ .-..Thepe--were- no grade differences^ in methods, of. selecting, students to 
respond to questions. * Data on the difficulty level* of questions revealed 
that process, questions were more frequent in third grade for morning, whole 
class interactions and for reading groups (5)* Part-correct answers also 
were more frequent at third grade (8). Both of these f i.ndi ngs might have 
been expected on the t?asis of the greater verbaJ abilities, on the average, 
of the third graders. 

There were no differences in teacher reactions to correct answers, 
but sevefal appeared in teacher reactions to wrong answers.. The third 
grade teachers criticized students for^'wrorig answers more frequently (29), 
and they more often gave the answer to the student if the question had not 
been answered correctly (32), Meanwhile, the second grade teachers were 
much more tolerant of student call outs (34). Taken .together, these data 
suggest that the third gradje teachers were somewhat more focused on^the 
curriculum and less tolerant of either poor student performance or unsanctioned 
student behavior. In this sense, it might be said that they were "stricter" 

than the second grade teachers. 

■ 

/ Teacher reactions to/'l don't know" and no response situations in 
combfnation did not reach significance, but data for these two situations 
se^pgi^ately .did. Specifically,, second grade teachers wer^ more likely to 
call on someone else if the student had said "1 don't know" (149)^ whi 
the third grade teachers, were more likely to stay with the student by either} 
repeating the question, or rephrasing, or^asking a new question (160, 162) 
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if the student had failed to make any kind of response at all. These 
differences ftt with those reported above, in that they suggest that the 
third grade teachers were more concerned about getting responses than the 
second grade teachers. 

The data for teacher reactions combined across all response opportunitf 
showed that the third grade teachers were slightly more likely to give the 
answer after a fai lure to 'answer cor-^^ctly (54). This is simply an ela- 
boration of the previously reported finding that the third grade teachers 
* ' . • - if 

were more likely to give the answer when the student had given a wrong ^ 
answer to the original question. ^ ^ 

There were no differences in tJie frequency of publ ic response oppor- 
tunities by grade (57, 170). this was mjidly surprising, in that we had 
expected that response opportunities would become more frequent in third 
grade, as the children became more verbal. 

The data for stutlent initiated questions did not yield any significant 

a ^ 

y 

findings. However, third grade teachers were more likely to praise relevant 
student initiated comments than second grade teachers were (82). This 
again suggests a focus on curriculum content by the third grade teachers. 

The data on self questions revealed these f6 be much more frequent at 
second grad; (103). The data on opinion questions shrowed them to be 
more frequent at the third grade in alKthree contexts, however, 
and the grade ditference was significant for reading groups (104). These 
data again^suggest a greater focus on the curriculum on the part of the 
third grade teachers, at least for self questions. It is possible to 
interpret the opinion question data in the same way, given the nature of 
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opinion questions and of the context differences involved* - 

Opinion questions sometimes dealt wi th curricu lum related matters and 
sometimes dj^ not. Casual observation suggested that opinion questions during 
reading-groups usually dealt with the story (often they were used as ways 
to generate interest in the story or to help students see^how it applied 
to -I'heir own lives), while opinion questions occurring in the general class 
context were less likely to be related to the curriculum, thus, even the 
seemingly contradictory findings for opinion questions can be seen as conform i 
to thegeneral idea. that third grade teachers are more focused on the cur- 
^riculum than second grade teachers, when the context ,di fference (whole class 
versus reading group) is taken i^nto account. 

In sum, the data for response opportunities did not show the expected 
increase, from second to third grade, but they did reveal on several different 
measures a tendency for third grade teachers to become more businesslike 
and focused on the curriculum,, relative to the second grade teachers. 

The data on private dyadic contacts showed that a greater ^percentage 
of such contacts were initiated by the st dents in second grade (110). 
These data fit with the trend noted by Baum, et aj^- (Note 3) to the effect 
that, across the second through fifth grade range, children, especially boys, 
decrease in their tendency to approach teachers spontaneously*. 

The third grade teachers praised during student initiated work contacts 
more frequently than second grade teachers did (III).' This may have been 
counter-productive; the process-product data-^ij^d icated that praise In this 
particular context was negatively associated with student learning gains 
(Brophy & Evertson, Note I, Note 2). - 

to 
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The second grade teachers were more I Ikejy to merely, observe students 

at work, without stopping^to say anything to them (125), They also were 

^more likely to control behavior problems through non-verbal methods such 

as movlng^closer to^ the misbehaving student (ISS), Both of these findings 

make sense, given the relatively impersonal interactions of teachers with 

very young chi Idren and given the relative difficulty that very young 

children have in expressing themselves in verbal interactions, ^although 

neither result was anticipated in advance • 

• The percentage of child initiated contacts which involved sharing 

personaj experiences was higher at grade three- (144) . Again, this probably 

reflects in part greater verbal abilities which enable students to carry 

on conversations wi-th the teachers. Also, it probably reflects the tendency 

of certain students (but probably a minority, and mostly girls) to seek out 

the teacher for social contacts, Girjs do seem to value this, and to show 

It through initiating such contacts, although boys typically do not. 

The final variable showing a grade difference concerns the total number 

.of teacher initiated contacts divided by the total time observed. This 

proportion was higher for the third grade teachers (171). With regard to 

non-academic contacts , these data may reflect the increasing verbal abilities 

of the children, which make sustained Interactions with the teacher more' 

possible at higher grade levels. With regard to academic contact s, the grade 

* 

difference may jr^eflect the tendency of children, especially boys, to reduce 
the frequency with which they initiate contacts with teachers spontaneously 
(I 10),^- Jhus, the Increase In teacher Initiated contacts at the third grade 
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level may be a more or I ess ^systematic attempt by the teachers to make 
up for the contacts which no longer occur because students Initiate them, 
as fhey did^fn earlier grades. A similar pattern was noted by Baum,^t a I . 
(Note 3)\ 

Pi scusslon 

Analyses for sex,'SES, and grade differences 'in process interaction 
measures revealed many SES differences but few sex or grade .differences. 
The few grade differences were not surprising, given that only second and « 
third grade students were involved. The few sex differences might be sur- 
prising .to some, although they should not be. Studies of teacher attitudes 
usually reveal numerous sex differences, but studies of process behavio r^ 
especially if dataware collected with low inference instruments, typically 
reveal minimal sex differences. Also, those that do appear tend to be 
differences among the students rather than differences in teacher behavipr 
that reflect teacher bias (Brbphy & Good, 1974). 

In short, student sex is not as important a variable as some have sug- 
gested, at least not in the early grades. There are some sex differences, 
but close examination usually reveals these to'be of relatively minor 
importance. In addition, analyses of teacher behavior in relationship to sex 
differences. usual ly reveal that teachers^compensate for the student sex dif- 
ferences that do occur. Thus, although boys^genera I ly volunteer less often 
than girls (as a group), teachers tend to equal^ize public response oppor- 

tuniiies by cal ling on non-volunteeh boys more oft^n and by allowing more 

\ 

call outs from boys. Similarly, although boys generally approach teacners 

\^ 
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le?:s often for help or feedback concerning work, teachers compensate by 
ap.proaching the bo_ys more often, thus tending to equalize the frequency 
of individualized work contacts with students. We do not know the degree 
to which this compensatory behavior by teachers is conscious, but we have 
observed" it Jn several invostlgations. 

In general", to the extent that sex differences do exist, girls tend- 
to be more conforming and achievement oriented and to be more oriented 
toward and interested in the teacher as an individual, as compar*ed to boys. 
Conversely, boy^ typically misbehave much more^often and consequently 
have many more behav^ior-or iented contacts with teachers, including criticism 
and punjshment for mjisbehavior. However, investigations which have included 
male teachers have shown that these same patterns exist in classrooms taught 
"by males, and the general weight of the evidence is that sex differences 
are due to student differences in misbehavior, and not to teacher bias 
;r. t?vor of females (Brophy & Good, 1974), , 

Although we were not surprised. with the small number of sex differences 
that appearea in this study, it should be noted that additional ones might 
have occurred had we been able to collect data oh individual students^ instead 
of only noting the sex of the student and 'Analyzing males versus females as 
intact groups,^ Martin (1972), using data on individual students, reported 
that the boys tended to be polarized at the extremes of distributions of 
most academic and conduct variables, with girls usually bunched in the middles 
of the distributions. He noted that this tendency was so widespread and 
extreme that It made more sense to analyze high achieving and generally 
conforming boys separately from low achieving and generally non-conforming 
bo;ys, rather than attempting to deal w*ith "boys" as an aggregate group, 
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. In c^ur/6wn investigations v^Mch have involved coljection of individual 
s(tudent data, we have found consistent support for Martip^s contentions. 
Assuming that similar subgroup differences existed in the present study, 
they would have been masked by the fact that data had to be col lected only 
by student sex, without information on individuals. Consequently, it is 
possible (and quite likely, we think) that subgrdups, particularly among 
the boys, cancelled one another within the data for sex groups as aggregates. 
Thus,, while it is true that means and other central tendency jdafa for 
aggregated sex groups showed few differences, it also is true that -analyses 
of individual student data which ta.ke into account student sex usually 
reveal. many significant differences. 

The large number of significant SES differences did not surprise us, ^ 
given what is known about the power of SES as a'predictor variable and given 
the previously reported fact that the process- product data from this study 

are understood more clearly when analyzed separately by SES than when analyzed 

J. * 

for the sample as a whole (Brophy & Evertson, I973), In general, the SES 

differences observed in these analyses support the interpretations made in 

♦ 

connection with the process-product data (Brophy & Evertson, I97J, and 
they also support the general contention that teachers usually respond^ 
appropriately to the differential opportunities and problems that different 
students present to them, *- . 

We view SES as a proxy variable standing for a complex of differences 
in ability, achi^evement, and general orientation toward schools, teachers, 
and the student role. These and other analyses of SES are not so much 
important in their own right as they are Jn proN^^jding guidance abouf some 
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of the important student djfferences which must be taken into account in 

order to understand classroom process data ful.ly. It is becoming increasingly 

cfeap that students affect teacher behavior, although .most classroom research 

tias assumed a model that implicitly treats teacher behavior, as cause and ^ 

stQdent behavior as effect in interpreting correlations. 

This can lead to misleading and overgeneral ized results. For example, 
it is much easier to use an indirect teaching style Bnd/or^to ask high 
'level questions and get student responses reflecting comp I ex thought processes 
in high SES classrooms than in. low S^S classrooms, other things^being equal, 
thus, studies which did not either control or take into account student / 
differendes in SES, achievement levels, or related variables are suspect 
best. ' , 

-|n general, de facto segregation in hogsing patterns tends to create 
'classrooms which are relatively homogeneous by SES. "^his homogeneity due to 
segregatiQn is perhaps even stronger than homogeneity of race or ethnicity. 
In any case, SES differences are so strong and pervasive that they cannot 
be ignored. As ^ general rule,^high SES schools ^re likely to be populated 
primarily^ by eager, achievement^ oriented, and somewhat competitive students, 
•wh'^ire low SES schools are likely to cbntain a high proportion of students 
who are alienated from school ^and from learning. 

Grade level is also relevant here. At. the higher grades, many low SES 
schools are reminiscent of Vihe blackboard jungle," featuring overt student 
deiicnce and hostility\in addition to afienation from learning. However, 
in the early grades, studeats in low SES school s 'usua IMy are not overfly 
defiant or' hosti le.- Instead^ they tend to be a nxious7 fearful , self-conscious; 
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lacking in confidence abouf their own abilities, afraid of being called 
upon to respond publicly, and, in general, likely to deal with alienation 

through withdrawal and inhibition rather than overt defiance. 

, * -^^ ^ " ' ' 

The SES differences observed in this study indicate that teachers in 

these , two respective types of schools generally were adapting to student 

^ differences in ways iikeJy to maximize student learning (Brophy & Evertson, 

I973), In particular, teachers wqrki^ng in the high^^.S£S schools maintained 

a businesslike demeanor and a primary focus upon the curriculum, and they 

« 

took advantage of the opportunities provided by the fact that their students 
were generally brighter and more verbal than the students in the low, SES 
schools. Conversely, teachers in the low SES schools were more persona li zed 
in their interactions with their students, thus helping to combat student 
alienation and fear. They also spent more tlme^teachihg the fundamentals of 
the three R*s, ^because most of their students had not learned "these fundamental 
y^t. They also moved at a slower pace, trying to^ clal rze their students 
to give answers to quest ions, rather,^ than to remain si!6nt, by sticking with 
students who failed to respond rather than simply giving answers and moving 
on to Someone else. 

At these grade levels, such behavior would have amounted to^pointlessly 
pumping the students in the high SES schools^ since these students almost 
always give the response (and give it quickly) if they, know it. However, 
in the low SES schools, such behavior* was functional, because many stude/its 
capable of^^ responding correctly would not do so the first time because of 
fear. For these students, teacher persistence combined with patience and 
encouragement not only was likely to succeed in helping them to get the correct 
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answer in a given situation, b^^^^To was important in helping tb break, 
down- fear and- social ize them/bward a more positive student role. 
; / as noted,., the. low frequ^cy of significant grade di f ferences was not 
.surprising, given .that on ly \wo^grades were involved and that these 
grades were adjacent (second and ,third) . Furthermore, the differences ■ . 

Ob-served are mundane,' indicating simply that chi I drenibecome-mor^ verbal 
" and'more'social ized to the student role as -they get older,, at least within . 
' these "grade levels. Other data (Baum, et ai- , Note 3) indicate that 
SDciali-.-'.ation to *he student role is increasingly successful across the 
first several grades' oi 'school ,0 but that students begin to become 
rebellious starting around fifth grade. It is probable that thi.s reversal 
in trends continues at later grades; ongoing research at the junior high 
school level will help answer this question. - 

' Data for sex and grade combined, both in this stu'dy^and in others, 
'indicate rati^er clearly that children in general, ^nd boys in particular, , 
do not value 'teacher praise very much, despite the frequent stress ^aid upon 
It in teacher education programs. This should 'r^ be taken to mean that 
teachers should praise Jess often or that praise is of no importance, although 
It may indicate that, most teachers do not prai se very effectively (i.e., in " 
ways that motivate their students positively). . f 

Part of the reason for th^s is tj|t chi Idren become \esk 3du It-oriented 
• and more peer-oriented throughout midd'le chl Idhood. Thi.6 )s -particularly 
true of boys, most of whom seem to be virtually indifferent to the i r* teachers. 
In' contrast, most girls are interested in teachers and i'ncreasjngly begin to 
^initiate personal contact with them and take an interest in them as individuals' 
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as well as persons playing the teacher role. However, in most cases even 

this Interest seems to be relativisly limited, compared to interest In peers. 
Jn any case, process measures of classroom interaction at the second and 
thi'rd grade levels, revealed relatively few grade differences, and the dif- 
ferences that did appear were rather trite and obvious. 

These comments'* do not apply to grade differences fifi' general, however, 
because other data indicate that grade level is extremely important in" 

'limiting the degree to which findings can be genera I ized (Brophy & Evertson, 
19730. In particular, the nature of student cognitive development and of 

'^'the teaching- 1 eajning situation typical of the first few grades of school 
differ in several important respects from those observed at higher grades. 
Most ehi Idren in the early grades sti I I are mastering the fundamentals of 
the three R's> whereas in later grades they are Using these tool ski I Is to 
learn content in other areas. 

Thus, the early grades fe^afure study of the three R's as ends rather"^ 
than use of them as means, and instruction is more individualized and much 
less verbal and conceptual than at higher grade levels. This means that 
different variables are important at these different levels, and also that . 
'variables important at both levels'do not always have the same kinds of 
relationships to student learning. 
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Table 1.^ Group Means and ProbabI I Ity Data from Sox by Socioeconomic Sta^us (SES) 

} / I 

Analyses of Variance In Class-room Proccs$ Measures 



Whole Class 
Interactions, Afternoons 



Wholo*Class 
Interactions, Mornings 

High Low High Low 

Male Female SES SES Probability^ Male Female SES SES Probability 

k*. . M kt r> nr-r c»^..v.crc U^^,^ U^nn UAmn Qa\^ CCC Cnvv^C 



Reading Groups 

High Low 
Male Female SES SES Probability 



Male Female SES SES Probability Male hemaie btb btb rroDODiiiTy oco oco r..uuou.i.»7 

Process Varlahles Mean Moan Mean Mean Sex SES SexxSES Moon Mean Mean Moan Sox SES SoxxSES Moan Mean Monn Moan Sox SES SoxxSES 

A. SelocHng Re s pondents to Questions 

I. Preselects rer.non- - « ' 

dont beforo asking . „ ^ _ n-, n-r in rxA . 

tluosMons 04 



2. Calls on hon- 
volunteer ' 41 

3. Calls on volunteer 40 

4. StudenI calls ouh 
answers 14 



04 

40, 
45 

II 



05 03 

'42 39 
44 41 



00 



17 



04 04 

46 ' 43 

38 43 

.12 09 



04 03 

40 49 

43 39 

13 09 



07 07 

47 43 

32 37 

15 14 



to 

45 
35 

10 



04 

44 
33 

IB 



B. DifflcuMv Level of Questions - 

06 05 07 
|9 18 23 



0. Process Quest ion s/Pr6- 
coss*Product quest ions 05 

6. Choice Quest i ons/Pro- 

ce*ir.fProduct>ClK)ice 23 



05 05 06 04 
21 22 17 26 



04 m 04 05 
33 34 40 27 
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Table I Coniinuod; 



Process Variables 
C. Quality of Chitdren's Answers 



Whole Class 
Interact I ons» Mornings 

High Low 
Male Female SES SES Probability 
Mean Mean Mean Mean Sex SES SexxSES 



Whole Class 

Interact I ons» Afternoons Reading Groups 

"High Low ^ * High Low 

Male Female SES SES ProbabHIty / Male Female SES SES Probability 

Mean Mean Mean Mean Sex SES SexxSES Mean Mdan Mean Mean Sox SES SexxSES 



1* < Correct 


77 


78 


02 


72 




76 


78 • 


79 


75 


- - - 78 


80 


^81 


76 ' 




'8. J Part-correct * 


04 


05 




AC 

05 




04 


05 


-05 


04 


- - - 04 


03 


03 


04 - 




9. i Wrong 


13 


IS 


AO 


1 5 




13 


1 1 


1 1 


12 


- - - 12 


12 


to 


13 « 




. 10. % ••DonU know" 




















01 


01 


01 * 


01 - 




1 1 . J No Response 


^07 


06 


06 


07 




- 06 


06 


04 


08 


- «" - 06 

*. t 


05 


04 


07 • 




0: teacher Reactions to Correct. Answers 
















C- 










.12. Praise 


12 


13 


\A 


1 1 




,12 


10 


12 


10 


- - - 12 


J 1 


13 


10 - 




13.. Criticizing for • 
call Ing out 










» 










V 










14 . Fal lure to give 
. feedback 




















01 


02 


01 

* 


02 - 




ir». -Process f^nsdback 




















01 


00 


01 


01 - 


> ' 


IG. New question 


15 


12 


15 


13 




• II 


II 


11 


12 


- - - 10 


09 


09 


10 - 
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table I Continued! 



Process Variables 

Teacher Read Ions fo Part-Correct Answers 

17. Pralso 

18. Criticism 

19. ral.liire lo givo feedback 

20. Process feedback 

21. Giver* the answer 



Whole Class ^ 
Interact Ions » Mornings 

High Low 
Male Female SE5. SES Probability 
Mean Mean Mean Mean Sox SES SexxSES 



High 

Male Female SES 



Whole Class 
lnieroctlon$> Afternoons 

Low 

SES Probability 



Male. Female SES 



Reading Groups 
High 



Low 
SES 



Probability 



Mean Mean Mean Moan Sex SES SexxSES Mean^ Mean Mean Moan Sox SES SexxSES 



22. Ca 1 1 s on someone 
else- 



30 



.23. Another student calls 
' out th?» answer 

J^l.* Repeals, rophra<;cs, 
' . pr a'jhs new question 43 

,'25: Repeats question 16 

26- Rephrasos or gives 

clu'* . 20 

?.7, A<;ks new quer.rlon 
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Teacher Reactions to Wrong Answers 
28. Praise . 
•29i; Crlllcism ^ 



28 39 



48 
19 



38 
M 



22, 22 



15 

32 

36 



14 



30 



42 



29 28 



15 

33 



14 



30 
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Tablol. Continued; 



Process Variables 



- Whole Class , Whole Class 

Interact I ons» ^4ornln9S I nier«ict lons» Af ternoons Reading Groups ^ 

H I gh low HI gh low H I gh low 

Male Female SES SES Prob«*)bl I Ity Male Female SES" SES Probability Hale Female SES SES Probability 

Moan Moan Mean Mean Sex SES SexxSES Moan Mean Mean Mean Sex SES gexxSES Mean Mean Moan Moan Sox SfS SoxxSES 



.^0. Failure to give ^ 

feedback 

i 

51. Pioccs'; feedback 05 08 Of) 07 

32.. Gives the answer 10 II II 10 

55. Co 1 1 s on someone 

el5e 40 56 39 37 

54. Anotficr studenf calls • 
out f tie answer 

55. Repeats, rephrases, 

or asks new question 58 ^ 56 59 55 

** • . 

56. Repeals question 15 12 15 13 

57. Reptirases or gives . 

clue^ 18 22 21 20 

58. Asks nev question 



12 16 17 II 

56 37 ' 56 56 

41 56 53 44 

?A 28 18' 55 



04 05 05 02 
19 2b 20 AO 



26' 55 i9 

05 04 05 

42 '59 57 

15 17 15 
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06 - 



44 
17 



24 |?» 19 ^25 



0. Toflctiers Roacflons tci "I Don't Know" or Ho Response 
.3?,- Xrlliclsni ~ ♦ 
40. Faljure io five feedback 
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Table I Continued: 



Whole Class 
In teractions^ Mornings 



Whole Class 
Interactions, Afternoons 



Reading Groups 



Process- Variables 


Male 
Mean 


Pema 1 e 
Mean 


High 
SES 
Moan 


Low 

SES 
Mean 


ProbabI I Ity 
Sex SES SexxSES 


Male 
Me^n 


- Tpffi;) 1 o - 
Mean _ 


High 
SES 
Mean- 


Low 

SES 
Mean 


Prnhah 1 1 1 tv 

r I wo u 1 1 1 i y 

Sex. SES SexxSES 


Male 
Moan 


Moan 


High 
Moarv 


Low 

»>Cx> 

Moan 


• roDaui 1 • T y « 

Sex SlES SexxSES 


41. 


Gives the answer 










• 


1 - 
1 








• 




05 


10 


05 






Cal Is on ^omconp^ 
else 


47 


58 


45 


^ 

59. 


_ ¥ » 


is; 


47 


• 58 


37 




51 


52 


61 


41 




43. 


Anolher sludent calls 
out thA answer 




















II 


1 1 


10 


12 


- 


.44. 


Repeats, rephrases, 
or asks new question 


55 


23 


32 


" 25 


- 


38 


40 


34 


44 


- - 




29 


16 


36 




^45. 


Repeat's question 


14 


10 


.09 


14 














12 


'J 


1 0 


* 14 


> 


" 46. 


Rephrases or gives 
clue 


12 


10 


14 


08 














1 1 


16 


06 


20 




47. 


Asks now quosMon 










V 






















H. 


Teacher Reactions Combined 


across Al 


1 Response 


Opportuni tics 






















48. 


.Praise 


09 


10 


II 


08 




09 


08 


10 


07 




09 


00 


1 1 


07^ 




49. 


ralliire to give 
feedback 


01 


01 


01 


01 
















i)2 


01 


02 




'50. 


Process feedback 


01 


02 


02 


02 




02 


01 


01 


01 




01 


01 


01 


01 




51. 


New quesMon 

i * 


13 


10 


13 


10 




10 


iV 


10 


10 ' 


r 


08 


08 


08 

> 


08 
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Process Variables 



WKolo Class 
Interact I ons» Mornings 

High Low 
Male Female SES 'SES Probability 
Moan Mean Mean Mean Sex SES SexxSES 



Whole Class 
• Interactions^ Afternoons 

High Low 
Male Female SES ' SES Probability 
Mean. Mean Mdan Mean Sex SES SexxSES 



Reading Groups 

High oLow 
Male Female SES SES Probability 
Mean Mean Mean Mean Sex SES SexxSES 



52. Repeat, rephrase, 
or new question 
af ter fal lure 1o 
ohswcr 

5^, Repeats question 
af ter fal lure to 
answer correctly 

54. Gjves I he. answer 
after fal lure to 
answer correct ly 

5>5. Cal Ig on another 
student af Icr 
fal lure to answer 
correctly 

56. Another studenh 
cal Is out answor 
after fa! lure lo 
answer correctly 



03 



02 



09 



01 



34 



03 



03 



09 



AO 



03 



06 



01 



34 



04 



02 03 



II 



02 



40 



04 



03 



40 



03 



03 



10 08 



35 



03 



08 



45 



04 



03 03 



10 



38 



04 



08 



01 



35 



03 



03 , 03 



08 



01 



33 



03 



03 



08 



41 



04 



03 



08 



0? 



I . Studenl Response Opportunities 

S?. Response opportunities/ 

tolal teaching Hme 09 07 



10 



07 



12 



08 



II 



09 



28 



24 



28 



24 



Table I Continued: 



Process Variables 



Whole Class Whole Class 

, Interactions, Mornings Interactions, Afternoons 

High low »Jg»^ ^<^>* „ 

Malfl Female SES SES Probability Male Female SES SES Probability ^- ^ r-^c 

Join Mean Mean Sex SES SexxSES Mean Mean Mean Mean Sex SES SexxSES Mean .Mean Mean ^ Mean Sex SCS SexxSES 



High 

Male Female SES 



Reading Groups 

-low 
SES 



ProbabTlIfy 



59. 

AO. 



jT ^udent Initiated Questions (SIQ's) 
59. % SIQ's lrrolcvan^ 

i SIO*s cal led out 76 69 



Praise of quesl ion 
after relevan^ SIQ 



66 



78 



75 



65 - 57 



83 



75 70 



55 



89 



61. Criticlwn of questjon 
after relevant SIQ 



62. % of relevani SIQ's 
delayed 

65. % relevant SIQ's^ 
not accepted 

64. 4 relevanl^ SIQ*s given 
briof feedback 80 

6*3. i relevant SIQ's given 
long feedback 14 



59 
29 



66 
20 



7. 



?3 



59 



68 



60 



67 



80 



17 



81 



13 



68 



22 



66. % relevant SIQ's 
redirected to class 

6/. Behavioral praise of 
relevani SIQ 
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Wholo Class , . Whole Class 

Interactlpns, Mornings- ' Interactions^ Afternoons Reading Groups 

* • Vligh Low High Low > HI h L w 

^ ^ , SES SES Probability Male Fefpalo SES SES Probability Mole Fomalo' SES SES Prohabllliv 

Process Variables Mean Mean Meon Moan Sex SES SexxSES Moan Moan Mean Mean Sex SES SexxSES Moan Zn Mean Mean Sox S^f sI^xLs 



00. dchoviorni criticism 
oi relevant SIO 

CO. Oohavi oral warning 
alter relevant SIQ 

70. Criticism of Quosllon 
• ' a/tor irrelevar»i. SIQ 

71. % Irralevaat .SIQ 

aiven no feedback 

> 

77.. % Irrelevant SIQ 
fleiaycd 

73. % Irrolovont SIQ 

given brief feedback 

lA, % Irrolovant SIQ 
c|lven lomi feedhdck 

7i>. % Irrelevant SIQ 
no! accepiod 

76. % Irrelovont SIQ 
redirected to class 

77 . t^ehov iora I cr i t Ic I shi 
after Irrel.ovanl SIO 

70. Behavioral warning after 
Irrelevant SIQ 



61 



■ 60 



Process Variables 



Wholo Class Whole Class 

Interactions, Mornings Interactions. Afiornoons < Reading Groups 

High W High Low" * High Low , ^...^ 

Malo*remale SES SES Probability Male female SES SES Probability Male Female SES SES Probability 

Moan Mean Mean Mean Sex SES SexxSES Mean Mean Mean Mean Sex SES SexxSES Mean Mean Mean Mean Sex SES SexxSES 



K. Student Inil lalod Pdbl ic Interact Ions 



79. Studont Initiated com- 
ments 'nnJ que*itlons/ 
total tcnponse oppor-* 
tunltlcs 13 



ir 



II 



12 



16 



M 



17 



13 - 



09 



09 



08 



' • Stujent-'lnil ia'tod Con^Den ts (Sl_C's)_ 
BO, % SIC 5 relevant 



Bl. 



SIC'*-- called out 



00 



63 



66 



7B 



76 



61 



62 



76 . 



05 
73 



90 
60 



90 
57 



86 
83 



32.- Praise 6i comncnt after 
relevant^ SIC,* 

83. % relevant SIC's given 
no feedback 



84. J relevant SIC's delayed 
0'^. 



86. 



% rolovani SIC's nol 
accepted ^ 

5t rolovani SIC* 5 
nccep I ed 



75 



84 



66 



72 



69 



09 



78 



OfT 



70 



08 



8^ 



07 



66 



8/. J lolevani SIC's Inte- 
grated Into discussion 
topic f 

08. % relevant SlC*s which 
cause a shift In topic 



00 



15 



08 



16 



62 



63 
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Process Variables 



- ^ Whole Class 

Interactions^ Mornings 

P» High, Low 
Male Female SES SES ProbabI I Hy 
Moan Mean Mean Moan Sex SES SexxSES 



Whole Class 
* Interact Ion6» Afternoons 

*HIgh Low' 
Male Temalc SES SES ProbabI I Ity 
Moan Moan Mean Mean Sex SES SexxSES 



Reading Groups 
High 

Male Female SES 
Moan _ Mean Moan 



Low 

SES Probability 
Moan Sex SfS SoxxSES 



89. Behavioral praise 

a Uerv relevant SIC's 



OO- Deliavtoral criticism 
after relevant SIC*s 

91. Rohavi oral- warning 
a Her relevant. SIC's 



97.. Praise of cwwnonl 

otter Irrelevant SIC's 

- -J 

05. % Irroievani SIC*s 
.iIvc»'no feedback 



04. 
95. 
96. 
97. 

90. 

00. 



i Irrelevant $IC't» 
delayed 

% irrelevant SIC's 
not accepted 

i Irrelevant SIC*s 
accepted 

% Irrolovnnt SIC»*s 
Inteqratcd Into dis- 
cussion topic • 

\, 

% irrolGi^t SIC*G 
which caupo a shift 
In topic 

Oehaviorat criticism 
after Irrelevant .SIC*s 



1- 



6^:1 



G5 




Wholo Class ^ 
IntorocMons, Mornings 

HIgR Low 

J . Malo Femalo SES SES Probab! Iliy 

r Process Variables M ean Moan Moan Moan Sox SES SoxxSES 

t 

100. Behavioral warning / 
after Irrelevant SIC*5 

M. Self and O pinion Questio ns 

101. Self Quosf ions/ process 
» product + choice ques-ll 
tloii?; ' 05 V 04 05 07 

10?. Self quonllons which 
were' sub joct-mat'ter rc- 
, latod 

105. % Self questions re- 
lated to personal « 
proforencos , 

lO'l. Opinion questions/ pro- 
C055 product -I clioice 

questions . 05 06 03 08 

105. f Opinion questions 
given no feedback 

too. ^ Opinion quest ions 

fol lowed by praise , 

107. J Opinion questions fol- 
lowed by teaclior disa- 
groemont 

100. f student opinions ac- 
cepted .76 84 70 02 



66 



Whole Class , . ^ 

Interact'Ions, Afternoons Reading Groups 

High Low . , • High Low 

h!alo Pemalo SES SES Probability ^Maleremalo 'S£S ^ SES * Probability 

Moan Mean Moan Mean Sex SES SexxSES VMoan Moan Mean Moan Sox SFS SoxxSES 



12 II II • II - - - 05 02 02 05 - 

01 64 63 02 - - - 1J6 85 04 85 - ^ 

27 32 51 29 - - - 56 4^4 31 49 - 

12 10 12 10 - - 05^ 05 - 05 07 ^ 



)3^^5 



I 

09 06 1 1 04 ' 



09 88 89 88 « - - 80 84 9?. 01 



Whole Class 
interactions. Mornings 



4^lgh Low 

- . Male Female SES SES Probability 
Process Variables Mean Mean Moan Mean Sox SES SoxxSE S 

I0^\ % student opinions 
fntcgrolod Into dis- 
cussion topic 

Private Dyo d ic Con I acts ^ 

110. J private contacts 

-sludonl initiotod 52 40 36 37 

m^. Gtudent initi«tcd 

worl^ contacts Invoj- 

Nlng praise, 03 03 03 03 - - 

112. Student initiated ^ 
woil^ contacts invol- 
ving criticisni 02 01 02 02 - - - 

113. ^ of private work 
' /Contacts student 

Inltiotod 64 67 71 60 - ' - ' 

114. ? student initiated 

contact^' delayed * 06 06 06 06 - ' - 
y * 
it",, t student ihi tioted 
cofitocts givcfj brioT 

fccdbocli ' 41 45 49 38 - - 

116. i student Initialed 
contacts given long 

, feedback 10 17 17 18 - - - 

117. i student initiated . 

contacts involvJng ^ 22 34 - 

personal concerns 



" Whole Class 

interactions^ Afternoons Reading Groups 

High low High Low . 

Male F^>male S^S SES Probability Male Fernalo SES SES Probability 

Mpan Moan Mean -Mean _ Sox SES SexxSES Mean Mean Mean Mean Sex SES SexxSES 



33 41 37 2>n - - 30 37 54 33 « 

04 05 03 06 - ^* - 02 03 03 02 - 

¥ 

02 01 02 01 - - - 03 t 03 - 03 02 - 



\ 

64 W>6 70 61 - - h 75 75 71 



06 07 07 06 " ' - 01 05 05 05 - 

46 45 51 /[\ . ^ 55 56 60 5L - 

13 16 14 15 - - - J5 14 12 17 - 

51 29 26 34 - * - 24 17 20 21 " 

4 



69 




Process Variable 



MB. % studeni tiniiiated 
requests gronted 



Whole Class » Whole Class d i- r .r.e 

tntorncflons. Mornings - , .lateractions. Afternoons. Reodin9 Groups 

HI oh Low ^^^9^^ '^^9^ 

Wlo Female SES SES Probability Male F^rnS'le SES SGS Probability Male Fefoaio SES SES Probability 

San i^n Mean Mean Sex SES SexxSES Mean ^lean Mean Mean Sex SES SexxSES Mean Mean Mean Mean Sex SES SexxSES 



119. ^ student Initiated - 0/ ^ - - 07 08 07 09 

requests delayed 09 00 09 08 - - - 0^ >0 ^ 

120.. J student initialed ^ 
lequests not granted 

121. Private work contacts/ 
private work conlacts 

4 pul>l Ic response ' , . - ?6 29 31 24 

opportunities ^16 51 51 , - - - -^^ 

122. Procedural contacts/ 
procedural contacts 

( lulit^Ts" « 52 .6 59 - - 6. 60 5B 6. - - - T, 26 .0 



ving praise 

12^). leactier initiated 

work cofi tacts invol- 



07 I? 13 07 



26 



123. Ieacl»er initialed 
work contacts/ tea- 
cher initiated work A-y Af. aa A5 - - - 04 06 0^ 05 
f procedure contacts 43 46 48 41 - - - 42 46 44 4^ 

124. Teacher initiated 

work contacts invol- _ _ ^ 09 10 10 10 - - - 0^ 04 09 02 



vIng mere ob^erva- 07 - - - 05 06 07 05 - - - r>4 ' 69 65 71 



70 



71 



Process Variables 



Whole Class 
interactions. Morning s 

High Low 
Male Female SES SES ProbAblllly 
Moan Moan Moan Moan Sex SES SexxSES 



176. Teacher initiated 

work contacts I nvo I - 

*vlng brief feedback 56 54 56 54 

I ?J . Teacher >i n i 1 1 a ted 

work contacts' invol- 
ving long feedback 35 35 31 * 37 

I2»; % teaclier Ini tiaied 
procedural con I acts 
which were management 

rofiuesls 89 86 86 90 

129. i teacher thanks stu- 
dent for doing a 
fovor request 

130. i teacher I hanks slu- 
doiit fol lowing a 

ntanagomont rogues t 06 06 02 10 

0. '• Cofnbined T e acher Evaluallon Statemen ts 

151. Academic praise/ academic „ 
praise »^ academic crl- 

licism 81 84 87 78 

15?. Behavioral praise/ total 

behavioral contacts 00 09 10 C^* 

J 33. Oehavloral warnlngr»/ 

behavioral warnings 4 ^ 

behavioral criticism 70 72 72 70 



Whole Class 
Interactions, Afternoons 

High Low 
Ma I e Fema I e SKS SES Probab 1 1 1 1 
Mean ' Mean Mean Mean Sox SES SexxSES 



64 



27 



92 



05 



75 



09 



73 



62 



32 



08 



03 



79 



09 



62 



67 
26 

89 



03 



80 



68 



59 



32 



91 



05 



74 



06 



66 



Male female SES 
Mean Mean Mean 



R eading Groups 
High Low 



SES Probability 
Moan Sex SES SexxSES 



29 



93 



21 



02 



8? 



o; 



08 



26 



93 



21 



02 



80 



05 



69 



08 



28 



93 



21 



03 



87 



09 



71 



06 



27 



93 



21 



01 



75 



03 



71 



10 



' 73 



KIC 



72 



' 0 » 




• 




- 






' [ 

! 
! 
t 

i 
1 

! 


w 

/ 








Whole Class 
Infcractlons, Mornings 




Whole Class 
Interactions, Afternoons • 






Reading. Groups 




Malo 

Process Variables Hoan. 


Femal 
Mean 


High Low 
e SES SES Probability 
Mean Mean_ Sex SES SexxSES 


Male 
Mean 


High 
Female SES 


Low 

SES Probability 
Mpan Sf»x SFS SexxSFS 


Male 
Mean 


Fema 1 e 
Mean 


High Low 

SES SES , Probablllty<. 
Moan Mean Sex SFS SexxSFS 




' P. Olsciplino and Control Errors 


«• . 










• 






134. J^disclpl Ino contscfs 
' Involving.ono or more 
error 06 


07-/ 


07 07 « - 


07 


10 10 


06 - - 










I3'>. # Target errors/ to^al 
* ei rors , 25 


39 


36 27 - - 












• 




156." Tirning errors/ lotal 
; errors 




















137. Overrcac lions/ lotal 
errors 






67 


/ 

73 55 


85 ' - - 






if 




IJ.8, nonverbal conlrol con- 
^ lacts/ lotal control 

conlacis 13 


09 


II 1! . - - 


12 


10 'II 


II - - 




10 


f 

10 II • - 




0- Combined Teacher reedt)ack Oala 




• 










* 




I3y. Repeat/ repeal + re- 
phrase » nev/ ques- 
' lion 38 ' 


35 


31 42 - - 


35 


' 26 32 


29 - - - 


42 


39 


41 39 - - 




MO. Rephrase/ rcpoat + re- 
phrase ♦ new ques- 
' tlon 4B 


55 


52 52 - - - 


50 


63 51 


65 - - - 




57 


5? 56 - - 




Ml . Brief feedback/ brief 

lonq feedback 64 


64 


66 OS ' ' 


71 


68 72 


67 - - - 


n 


75 


74 74 . 


- 


74 
















75- 




ERLC 




9 '' 


* 










if 





Procoss Vnrlablos 
R. Mrtlh Coiifacts 



Wholo Class 
I ntoract i ons , Morn \ ngs 

High Low 
Mate Female SES SES Probabllliy 
Mean Moan Mean Moan Sox SES SexxSES 



Whole Class 

Inleractions, Afternoon s Reading Groups 

High Low High. Low 

Male Female SES SES r'robablllty Male femalo SES SES Probability 

Moai^ Mean Moan Moan Sex SES SexxSES Mean Mean Mean Mean Sox S SexxSf S 



142^ lotal public moth 

contacts/ total pub- * 
I ic math coutacts + 
total private math 

contacts \ 40 44 48 43 

145. Total loachor -Jiii- 
tiated private math 

' contacts/ tolal public 
- ma lb contacts f total 
private math conr 

tacts ' 29 29 31 20 

^* Personal Expert once Sharing 

144. $ of CCC which are per- . 
sonal oxperlonco 

<itu-)rlng 09 09 06 12 

14*5. ^ of lAC which arc per- 
sonal expcrienco 

sharing 04 05 03 05 

I • Toachor React Ion to DK 

146. Criticsw 

147. Talluro to give feedback 

140. Gives the answer 0 
140. Calls on som«»one else 



00 



04 



00 



05 



07 



02 



05 



00 



03 



06 



03 



06 



05 



00 



05 



73. 



Process Varloblos 

100. Another chl Id cal Is 
oOt tho .inswor 

101, ..Ropea \ s , rophrasos 

or asks new *ques- 
Hon 



15?. Repeats qucsilon 

155. Rophfijses or gives clue 

154. Asks new question 

U, Teacher Reaction to No Response 

|S5. Criticism ^ , 

fto. Pal lure to give 
fee<3tiack 

157. Glve^ an-^wor 



WtioIo.Class Whole Class ' 

Interactions, Ktornlng s Interactions, Afternoons ^ Reading Groups 

High ""low » High Low High Low 

Male Female SES SES Probablilty Male Female S6S SES Probability Male Female SES SES ProliabMltV 

Mean Mean Moan Mea>. Sex SESSexxSf S Moan Mean Moan Moan Sox SES SexxSES Mean Mean Mean Mean Sex SES SexxSES 



158. Calls on saneone 
else 

159. Another student 
- — cal Is out 

160. Repeats, rephrases 
or asks new ques- 
tion 



06 



47 



10 



56 



13 



46 



03 
57 



48 



44 



59 



34 



32 



24 



35 



25 



37 



42 



34 



45 



06 



47 



15 



26 



09 
4; 
13 

51 



09 
50 
15 

10 



06 
57 
13 

39 



79 



ERIC 



78 



Whole Class ^ ' Whole Clo5s * / . 



. Interactions^ Mornings Interactions^ Aftornoohs * ^ Reading C" Co »'b 

Hfgh^ iow , * . High Low s ' / High Lo> * 

•Male Female SES" SES .Probability Male Femalo SES SES Probability ^ Male rpmalo SHS SES J)obnify v 

Process Variables Moan Moan Moan M<^ Sox SES SexxSES Moan Moan Mean Mean Sex SES SexxSES Mean Mean Mean Mean ^ x <^rs SexxSES 



161. Repeats ' 12 II 09 13 - - - , 14 12 \) 15 

162. Ropiirasos or gives » > ' . 
clue ^ 13 10 15 00 - - - / 13 15 16 |2 « ^ « 12 17 07 22 

163. Asks new question . / * 

V. Moth Cdhtacts " 
. 

164. Tolol teacher- a f for- * * , . • 
(led math con tads/ * 
total math tirrKj \A II 13 12 - ^ - 

165. Total nwjth response , *^ 
opportunities/ total 
rngth tiino 24 20 25' 20 - - - 

W. Mtsc- ^ ■ • ji 

166. % relevant SIQ given ' > '-^ 
"no feet J bark ' . 

167. \ opinion quo<;tions 

criticized . * . ^ ' ^ r 

160. J opinion quosi Ions' * ' ^» 

given no fcodback * . ; * * 




169. J bohavioral praise 
tas>Her Irrelevant SIC 



X. Total TImo Spent ^ 

170. Total R.O. (A.M.)/ . . ^« • 97 * 9*; ^ 7n 74 

tqtal time - 09 07 10 07 - f - 12 00 II 00 - - - 27 * 25 2a. 24 



80 " . ; " 

MffliffllfflffTII^H , ^ ^ ' " • ' L 



0 

ERIC 



4 *M 



■81 • 



Process Variables 



' ^ Whole-Class . Whole Class 

^ * ' ^Interactions,* Mornings Interactions, Afternoons ^ Read I ngGroups 

High Low I High low ^ . High Low 

Maje Female SES SES ^Probability Male {iemale SES SES ProbabllMy Male Female SES SES Probability 

Mean _ Moan Mean Mean, Sex SES SexxSES Mean Mean Mean Mean Sex. SES SexxSES Mean Mean Mean Moan Sox SE*i ScxxSES 



• 171. Tptal TAC (A.M/)/ 
. total t ime « * 



li 



09.-^ 10 



09 



22 13 



20 



15 



13 



10 • 13 



09 



I 



Ho data appeal when coll N*s fell below 5 for a particular analysis. Means have been rounded to two decimal places, but decimals bofore the 



mimberS' In each moarr^bavo been omitted from the lablo? 



> r 



83 



ERIC . 



82 



Table 2 

Group Means and Probability Data for Measures 

Showing Significant (£<*I0) Grade Differences in 

One-way Analyses of Variance Comparing Grades Two and Three' 



2 Means for Means for 

Process Variables Context Grades Two Grade Three Probability 



A. Selecting Respondents to Questions 

\\ % presejects re3pon4ent AM' 04 ^ 05 

before asking questions PM 05 0^ 

RG^ 07 07^ 

AM 44 38 

2. Calls on non-volunteer PM 45 45 

RG 4-3 49 

AM 40 45 

3. Ca I Is OP. volunteer PM 37 44 

RG 37 29 

AM 13 - 12 

'4. Student calls out answers, FM 13 10 

RG 14 15 



B. Dffficulty Level of Question s 

5. Process questions/process AM 03 08 ** 
+ product questions PM 05 06 

RG 03 07 ** 

6. Choice quest ions/process AM 25 15 

+ product + choice PM 16 27 . 

RG 32 35 



C. Quality of Children's Answers 



AM 77 77 

7. S correct PM 78 76 

RG 79 77 

AM 03 05 

8. % part-correct PM 03 , 06 

RG 03 ' 04 



ERIC 



(TabJe^ 2. continued: 









Means for 


Means for 




Process Variables 


2 

Context 


Grades Two 


Grade Three 






AM 


13 


1 1 


6 


J) wrong^ 


PM 




1 1 






RG 


12 


12 






AM 


< 01 


01 


10. 


1 "don't know" 


PM 


01 


01 






RG . 


0! 


01 






AM 


07 


06 


II . 


% no response 


PM 


06 


06 






RG 


05. 


06 


D. 


Teacher Reactions to Correct Answers 










AM 


i4 


lO 


i 


Praise 


PM 


12 


10 






R6 


13 


09 






AM 






.13. 


Criticizing + Answer 


PM 




<0i 






RG 










AM 


0! 


01 


I4i 


Failure to give feedback 


PM 


01 


02 




RG 


<0I 


02 






AM 


0! 


01 


15. 


Process feedback 


PM 


01 > 


0! 






RG 


01 


0! 






AM 


15 


14 


16. 


New question 


PM 


13 


1 i 




RG 


09 




E.- 


Teachei: Reactions to Part-Cc. rect Answers 








AM 






1 "7 
1 / . 


Praise 


PM 










RG 




- 






AM 






18. 


Criticism 


PM 










RG 










AM 








Failure to give feedback 


PM 










RG 







ERIC 
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Table 2 continued: 



0 




Means for 


Means 


Process- Variables 


2 

Context 


Grades Two 


Grade T 




AM 






Process feedback 


PM 
RG 


02 


03" 

V — 




AM 


17 


14 


Gives the answer 


PM , 
RG 


13 
15 


1 1 

20 




AM 


24 


35 


Calls^on someone else 


PM 

RG 

1 

J 

AM 


28 
27 


38 
20 


Another student calls 






out the answer 


PM 

■RG 


5.1 


50 


,Repeats, rephrases, or 
asks hew question 


AM 
PM 

, RG 


- 48 
34 
- 


44 
48 




o AM 


19 


10 


Repeats quest J on " 

* 


PM 
RG 


06 
17 


09 
16 


• 


AM 


13 


32 


Rephrases or gives clue 


rM 
RG 


29 


73 
27 




.'AM 


1 




Asks new question 


RG 


il 
04 


16 
07 



'F. Teacher Reactions to Wrong Answers 



28. Praise 



AM 
FM 
RG 



29. Criticism 



30. Fa'ilure to give feedback 



31. Process<>feedbacl< 



AM 
PM 
RG 

AM 
PM 
RG 

AM 

PM 
' RG 



03 

0! 

02 



07 
03 
04 



02 
09 

02' 



07 
04 
02 



Table 2 continued: 



Process Variables 

32. Gives the answer 

33 . Ca I I s on someone e I se 

54. Another student calls 
out the answer 



35. JRepeats, rephrases, or 
asks new question 



36. Repeats question 

37. Rephrases or gives clue 

38. Asks new question 



Context 



Means for 
Grades Two 



Means for 
Grade Three 



MM 


Oft 


15 


DM 

m 


1 u 


1 7 


RG 


16 


25 


AM 




^0 




40 




RG 


33 


26 


AM 




KJh 


PM 






RG 


' 07 


01 


Akl 

AM 


AZ 




PM 


A A 




RG 


35 


47 


AlA 

AM 


0 

1 0 

1 z 


1 -? 


c 

PM 


1 z 


1 1 
1 1 


RG * 


13 


18 


AM 


24 


15 


PM 


29 


20 


RG 


21 


24 


AM 


06 


02 


PM^ 


03 


04 


RG 


01 

♦ 


05 


Knpw" 


or No Response 





39. Criticism 



40. Failure to give feedback 



41. Gives-the answer 



'42. Cal ls on someone else 



43.' Another student cal Is 
out the answer 



AM 






PM 


03 


02 


RG ■ 






AM 






PM 






RG 






AM- 


10 


07 


PM 


06 


02 


RG 


09' 


10 


AM 


48 


- 53 


PM 


46 


44 


RG 


51 


49 


Am 


. 06 


07 




08 


03 




12 


08 




*, 87 





\ 

\ 



Table 2 Continued: 

Prcx:ess Variables 



Context 



Means for 
Grades Two 



Means for 
Grade Three 



H. 

48. 

.49. 
50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 
54. 
55. 



Cal Is on another 
student after failure 
to answer correctly 



AM 
PM 
RG 



08 
09 
08 



09 
09 
08 



Probabi I ity 



Repeats, rephrases, or 
asKs new question 


, AM 
PM , 
RG 


31 

35 ■ 
23 


29 
49 
X9 






AM 


14 


10 \ 




Repeats questJon 


PM 
RG 


21 
1 1 


18 . - * 
14 \ 




c 

Rephrases, or giv.es ciue 

e 


AM 
PM 

RG 


1 1 
12 
10 


14' 

15 • 

r 






AM 


• 07 


05 


\ 


Asks pew question 


■ PM 
RG 


- 




\^ 

\ 


Teacher Reactions Combined 


across Al 


1 Response 


Opportunities 


\ 


Rra i se 


• AM 
PM 

RG . 


1 1 

10 

l-i 


08 
08 
07 






AM 
AM 


n 1 

U 1 


or 




Failure to give feedback 


RG 


01 
1.01 . 


01 1 . 

02 . 


- 


r 


AM 


02 


01 




Process feedback 


PM 
RG 


01 

- 01 ' 


02 
01 






AM 


13 


1 1 

09 
09 


— 


ir 

.New question 


PM 
RG 


II 

07 




Repeat, rephrase, or 
..ask^new question af ter ^ 

till r^y^ "iv^ i» CtliO r* 

Ta I I ure to aricwtji 


AM 

■PM ■ 
RG . 


42 

; • 42 
35 


33 
42 
41 




Repeats '^question after * 
fai 1 ure to answer 
correctly 


. AM 
' PM 
RG 


03 
04 
03 


03 
03 
Q4 




Gives the answer 
after fai lure to ^ 
answer correct ly 


AM 

PM 
RG 


02 
02 
03 


03 
* 03 
04 





EMC 



Tab*le 2 Continued : 
Process Variables 

56. Another student calls 

out answer after failure 
to answer correctly 



Context^ 

AM 
PM 
R6 



Means for 
Grades Two 




Means for 
Gra'de Three 

01 
01 
01 



I . Student Response Opportunities 

r 

57. Response opportunities/ AM 
total teaching time PM 

R6 



15 
22 
54 



18 
19 
46 



J:. student Initiated Questions (SIQ's) 
53. ? SlQ's irrelevant 



59. % SIQ's cal led out 



60 i Praise of question 
after relevant SIQ 



AM 
PM 
R6 



AM 
PM 
R6 

AM 
PM 
R6 



79 

71 

■ 78 



70 
64 
59 



6\. Criticism of question 
after relevant SIQ 



m 

PM 
R6 



62. % relevant SIQ's delayed 



-63. 

\ 



64. 



65.. 

■i 

66." 



% relevant SIQ's not 
accepted. 



^Nre levant SIQ's given 
bri'ef feedback 



^. relevant SIQ's given 
long feedback 

i, relevant SIQ's re- 
directed to class 



AM 

RG 

AM 

PM. 

R6 

AM 
PM 
R6 

m 

PM 
RG 

AM 
PM 

' RG 



07 

78 

^70 
^74 

16 

19 



07 

69 
$0 
70 

20 

15 



83 



Table 2 Continued: 



^ Procesi Variables 


2 

Context 


67. 


Behavioral praise of 


AM 




relevant SIQ 


PM 






RG 


•68 • 


' Behavlora 1 criticism 


AM- 




of rplpvant SIO 


- PM 






RG 




Behavioral warning after 


AM 




relevant SIQ 


PM-. 






RG 


70. 


"Criticism of question 


- AM 




after irrelevant SIQ 


PM 






RG 


71. 


% irrelevant SIQ 


AM 




given no feedback 


PM 


• 




RG 






AM 


72. 


55 irrelevant SIQ delayed 


PM 






RG 


73; 


% irrelevant SIQ given 


AM 




brief feedback • 


Pf"^ ' 






RG 


74. 


% irrelevant SIQ" given 


AM 




lonn fppHback 


PM 




RG 


75. 


r> irrelevant SIQ not 


•AM 






PM 




RG 

- 


76 


Id irrelevant SIO 


AM 




rpH i rpptpH to c 1 ass 


PM 






RG 


77. 


Behavioral criticism 


AM 




after irrelevant SIQ 


PM 






RG 


78. 


Behavioral warning after 


AM 




irrelevant SIQ 


PM 






RG 



Means for Means -for 

Grades Two Grade Three Probabi I ity 



i 



Table 2 Continued: 



Process Variables 



, Son text 



•K. Student Initiated Pub I ic 'I nteractions 

79. Student Initiated comments AM 
and questions/total FM. 
response opportunities RG 



Means for 
Grades Two 



II 
14 
08 



Means for 
Grade Three 



13 
17 
10 



Probability 



L. Student Initiated. Comments (SIC's) 
80. 5? SIC's relevant 



81 . ^ SIC's ca I led out 



AM 
FM 
RG 



AM 
PM 
RG 



95 

86 

69 
70 
77 



90 

93 

77 

66' 

71 



82. Praise of comment after 
.relevant SIC 



85. % relevant STC's" given 
no feedback 



84. % relevant SIC's delayed 



85. % relevant SIC's not 
accepted' 



AM 
PM 
RG 

AM 
PM 
RG 

AM 
-PM 
RG 

AM 

m 

RG 

AM 



■86. % relevant SIC's accepted ^ FM 

RG 

■87.-. 'i relevant SIC's integrated AM- 

PM 
RG 



into d'^scussion topic 



88. % relevant SIC's which 
cause a shift in topic 



89. Behavioral praise after 
relevant SIC's 



90. Behavioral criticism 
-after relevant SIC's 



AM 
PM 
RG 

AM 
FM 
RG 

AM 
PM 

RG 



02 



06 
05 



13 

18 
09 

78 
62 
75 

06 
12 

09 



V 

.09 



06 
09 



07 

1 1 
05 

77 

67 
75 

II 

16 
I3-' 



91 



Table 2.Con+InQed.:- 



Process Variables 

9.L Behavioral warning after 
relevant SIC's 



Con text 

AM 
PM 
RG 



Means for 
Grades Two 



Means for 
Grade Three 



Probabi I ity 



92v Praise of comment after 
Irrelevant SIC's 



93. ^ .irrelevant 5 IC's given 
no feedback 



AM- 
PM 
RG 

AM 
PM 
RG 



39 



20 



94. % irrelevant SIC's delayed 

95. % irrelevant SIC's. not 
^ accepted 



AM 
PM 
RG 

AM 

RG 



96; irrelevant SIC s accepted 



97. .55 irrelevant SIC's inte- 
grated into discussion 
top i c 

98. % irrelevant SIC's which 
cause a shift in topic 

' • • I'- 

,99. Behavioral criticism 

after irrelevant SIC's 



100. Behavioral warning after 
> irrelevant SIC's ,» »• 



AM 
PM 
RG 

AM 
PM 
RG 

AM 
PM 
RG 

AM 

-RG 

m 

PM 
RG 



42 



64 



M. Self and Opinion Question; 

iOL. Self questions/process 
+ product + choice 
questions + sejf ■ 
* , 
102. % self questions which 
were subject-matter 
' re I ated 



AM 
PM 
RG 

AM 
PM 
RG 



09 
16 
04 

71 
70 
77 



13 
09 



•I 



75 

67. 

75 



aWe 2 Continued: ' 



Process Variabiles Context 



03* ^ self questions 
related to/personal 
preferences 

04* Opinfofi quest ions/process 
■ + prpxiuct + choice 
questions + opinion^ 

lbs* % opinion questions 
given no feedback 



106* % opinion questions 
fol lowed by pra ise 

07 ♦ -Jf -opinion questions 
• followed by teacher 
d i sagreerqent 

08 • % student opinions 
accepted 



2'- 



Means for 
Grades Two 



* Means for 
Grade Three 



09 • % student opinions 
. integrated iQto 
discussion topic 



. Pr i vatd Dyad i c Contacts 

- «f - - - 

10. % private contacts 
student initiated 



Student initiated work 
contacts involving 
praise 

12. Student initiated work 
contacts^ involving 
cr i tici*sm 

13. % of private. work 
contacts student 

r, initiated 

14. % student ^initiated 
. /'contacts , delayed 



AM- 


; 45 ■ 


1-4 




PM 


48 


19 






44 


33 




AM 


I 

031 


07 




PM 


12 


13 




'or 

Kb 




07 




AM 


- 






PM 


- 




1 


Kb 








AM 








PM \ 


' II 


07 




Kb 






/ 


AM 


09 


" 04 




PM 








V RG 




J. 




'AM . 


78 


89 




PM • 




92 




RG 


90 


^ 35 




AM 


- 


- 




PM ' 


— 














^RG 


_v 






* 


AM • 


40 - 


f 

y 31 




PM 


40 


36 


' (If 


Kb 










t 




V 


AM 


02 


' 04 




PM 


^ 04 


05 




RG 








AM / 


02- 


" 01 




PM 


02 


01 




RG 


03 


02 , 




■ AM 


' 67 


■ . 65 




PM 


62 


65 




RG 


80 


60 




4 AM 


06 


06 






06 


.06 




RG 


05 


04 





Probabi h 



'ab I e 2 Cent i nued : 

Process Variables 



Context 



Means ^or 
Grades Two 



MeSns^for 
Grade Three 



15. % student initiated 
contacts given brief/ 

' . feedback ► 

16. J student initiated 
contacts given long;^^ 
feedback ^ / 

17. % student initiated . 
contacts involving 
personal concerns 

18. student Initiated 
; re<iuests granted 

IJ.9> % student initi^ed^ 
requests delayed 



120. studervf initiated | 
' requests .notVgranted • 

I 

I 

[21 • Private Work contacts/ ' 
prWate work contacts +; 
public response oppor- ^ 
tun i ties 

22. Procedural contacts/^. -•^ 
. procedura I ,con tacts | 
. publ ic response, oppor- ^ 
- t unities \ 



25. 



24 i 



25. 



26. 



Teacher initjatc^d workp"*-' 
•contacts/teacher initiated 
work + procedure contaofs 



Teacher initiated work 
contacts involving prai^se 



Teacher^^lQ i^jat ed w ort 
contacts involvingnTere 
observation 

Teacher initiated work 
contacts involving briejf 
feedback 



AM 


44 


43 


PM 


-42 


- 48 


RG 


0 1 


HO 


AM 




17 


PM 


15 


' 13 


RG 


16 . 


08 


AM 


25 


.30 


PM 


. 27 . ^ 


5.l' 


RG 




27 


-AM 


• 


_ 


•PM. ' 














08. • ' 


08 


PM . 


'07. 


10 




' 08 


07 


AM 






" PM 






RG. . 




. - 


AM 






PM 


. 54 * 


■-"•6*1 ^ 






• 28 


Am 


52 


* ''50 


PM^ 


61 


'61 


RG 


-22 


30 








MA 


43 


50." 




. 37 ■ 


49 


■ RG 


■ ■ 44 . 


46 . 


AM* 


1 0 * 


- OS 


PM 


08 •'' 




'RG 


04 A . 


' . ■ 05 










. 08 ■ 


l-l- - 


PM ■ 


. 05' 


• 07 


RG 


- 05 

r 


06- 


AM 


• 56- 


i 

54 


PM 


61 


66 


RG 


-67 


67' 



liable 2 Continued: 

Process Variables > , ^ 
' ' ' - 7"v 

\2T. Teacher initiated WQrk' 
^con^t acts involving long 
^fefedback, 

I '/ 

128.. teacher ini^ti^ted pro- 
1: /cedural' contacts v^Mch ' 
/ v/ere management, requests^ 



stUdfeh¥ 
reaueSTt* \ 



129; % teacjier than^ 
/ for dicing a fa^r 

,/ . " " ' ' 

11.30.. % teacher thanks student 
■ following a management 
request 



Context 



AM 
'PM 
R6_ 

AM 
PM 
RG 

AM 

m- 

RG 

AM 
FM 



Means for 
Grades Two 



Means for 
Grade Three 



Probabi lity 



\0. Combined Tea cher Evaluatfon Statements 

I se/ a cad em I 



^ic 



||3I» .Academic pra , 

Upraise + academitp 
.... »^ • f 
criticism ; U^* - " 

||3^, Behavioral praTse/tota.l 
behavior contacts 



1 1 33; BehavLpral warnings/ 
--^behaviora J 'warnings + 
behaVidral criticism 



|p. Pi scip I ine^and Control Errors 

I34\ 5^ discipline contacts 
* involving one or»|nore 
errors * 



|l3g:' Target errors/liota I 
. t*err6rs 



PM 
RG 



33 


34 


•- 


26 


26 




oft 


26 

Aw 




38 


86 




91 


90 




92 


95 










18 


13 




09 


.17 






< 33 










08 ' 


' 04 




62 


.03 




02 


, '02 


' - ! 

f 


82 


86 




79 - . 


81 




82 


75 





1 1 36* ' Timi ng error^^ftotaj 
errors * -ir^ 

\Vy^\ Ovei^react ions/tota I 



AM 


•07 


08 


.PM 


07 


12 


RG 


06 


02 


• AM 


- 64. 


76 


RM 


70 


70 


RG 


'7 


79 


.AM • 


05 


09 


• PM 


07 _ 


08 


RG 


06 " 


10 


i 

AM ' 


.31 


28 


PM . 


•22 


14 


RG 






AM 


13 


24 


-PM 


20 


, 1 1 


rg' 






AM 


56 


46 


PM 


58 


'68 


RG ; 


67 


67 










95 





ERIC 



taWe :2 Contl ntied; V 



Process Variables 



Context 



Means for 
Grades Two 



Means for 
Grade Three 



Probabi I ity 



138'; "Non-verbal control AM 
contacts/total control- RM 
contacts RG 



17 
15 
17 



06- 
08 



Combined Teacher Feedback Data 

39 i Repeat/repeat + 

- rephrase + new question 



40.. Rephrase/repeat + 

rephrase + new question 



4.1:.- Brief feedback/brief 
+ long feedback 



AM- 

PM 

RG 

AM 
PM 
RG 

AM 
PM 
R6 



33 
41 
36 

46 
51 

.59 

65 
68 
73 



35 
30 
38 

56 
55 

54 

63 
73 
76 



-Mat h Contacts 

- -v ■ - 

42, Total publ I c math contacts/ AM 
tofal publ Ic math contacts PM 
+ tota l . priA^ate math RG 
contacts 

43. total teacher initiated AM 
private math contacts/ PM 
total publ ic math; contacts, RG 

• + total private math contacts 



43 



28 



53 



27 



Personal Experience Sharing 

44. % of CCC which are personal AM 
experience sharing PM 

RG 



06 
05 
05 



12 
.11 
M 



* 
* 



45.. % of TAG which are 
personal experience 
sharing: 



AM^ 
PM 
RG 



03 
06 
02 



04 
03 
04 



.; teacher Reaction to Don't Know 



4iSj 1, Criticism 



AM 
PM 

RG 



ERIC 



96 



Table 2 Continued: 



Process Variables 



Context 



2 



Means for 
Grades Two 



Means for 
Grade Three 



Fa I lure to give 
feedback 


AM 
PM 

RG 




* 




Gives the answer 


AM 
PM 
RG 








Carls on someone 
else 


AM 

PM 
r\o 


93 
52 




44 
.52 
62 


Another chi Fd cal i s 
*out the answer 


AM 
FM 
RG 








Repeats, rephrases 
or asks new question 


AM. 
PM 

Kb . 


07 




41 


Repeats question 


AM 
. FM 
RG 






- 

* 


Rephrases or gives 
clue 


AM 

PM. 

RG 




o 




Asks new question 


AM ' 

PM 

RG 









I. Teacher Reaction to. No Response 

AM 

155. Criticism PM 

RG 

AM 

1 56. Failure to give feedback 1^ 

RG 



|57;. Gives the answer 



158. Calls on someone else 



AM 
PM 
RG 

AM 

PM. 
RG 



II 

09 

46 
46 
51 



07 

07 

53 
48 
43 



.Table 2 Continued: 



Proces s ^ Va r i.ab I eg 



Context 



Means for ^ Means for^ 

Grades Two -Grade Three Probabi I ity 



:\59. Another studept calls 
.out 



60. Repeats, rephrases, or 
' 'asks new question 



61.. Repeats 



62. Rephr<ises or gives 
clue^ 



63. Asks new question 



Math Contacts 

64. Total teacner afforded 
* ^ math conta>;ts/tota I 
math' time ^ 

i 

65; Total matht?response 
op port uh it i es/tota I 
math time 



Mi seel I'aneous 

66. ^^.rd levant SIQ given 
no feedback 



67. % opinion questions 
criticized S 

. ^ opinion questions 
given no feedback 



59. ^ behavioral praise 
af;ter irrelevant SIC 







Oo 


PM 




08 


' RG 




12 


AM 




, 32 


PM 




37 


RG 




24 


AM 




■14 






22 


RG 




12 


AM 




II 


PM 




12 


RG 




1 1 


AM 




06 


PM 






RG 






AM 




26 


PM 






RG 




" 


AM 




45 


FM 




- 


RG 






AM - 






m ■ 




- 


•RG 




- 


AM 






PM 




- 


RG 






AM 






PM 






RG 












AM 






PM 













08 
04 
II 

29 
43 
34. 

09 
20 
19 

1^ 
14 
15 

04 



22 



44 











Table 2 Continued: V-^^ . ^ . - " 




* 

■ • " 2 Means for 
. .F¥ocess Variables Context Grades Two 


MeahS for 

Grade three Probability 


; . "■ y . . . 

Total Time SpeRt - * <^ . \ 




170. Tota r- -response oppor- AM • . 15 

• tun l.+ ies (AM) /total • PM 22 • 
time ' ■ - R6 54 


1-8 
19 

46 ' - , ■ 


171. Tbtal teacher afforded _ . 17 
'-contacts/total time " ^ ' PM 40 ■ 

; . ■ RG'- 17 ■ 

t 

Z'^^ ' - ^ — ~ o 


'23 ' * 
37 ^ - ' 

23 . - - 


' Decimals before each mean have been omitted from the table. 


^ tbe three contexts are indicated as follows: AM = whole 

J- V 


cl ass i nteractions 


in.the mornings; PM = whole class interactions in the afternoons; and RG = reading 




\ 


grou p ! nte ract i ons . 


£<. 10 




_ £< ; 05 
















*• 

c ** 


* : 


* 


♦ 


0 * QQ. ' 

ERIC ■ ^ \ 






_ — ^ — _ ^ . . 



